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SURVIVAL 

Is the Name of the Game 

And when you get down to basics your reserve had better be a MORSETH. 


if you are a 

Police Officer, Infantryman, Special Forces Trooper, S.E.A.L, Marine Recon, 
Fighter Pilot, or simply an outdoorsman: 

you may someday find yourself in a situation where a knife will be important to your survival. 


MORSETH makes knives that stay right with it when the going gets tough. 


Super tough laminated blades with 64 Rockwell C edges that really hold an edge. 
Solid construction, Micarta handles, threaded tang, epoxy, stiver solder. 

Fine hand work, each knife complexly handmade, FAIR delivery, reasonable prices. 



THE PILOT, PARACHUTIST SURVIVAL KNIFE. Designed by A. G. Russell. 

Light enough to wear all the time, tough enough for any job. Micarta handle. $69.00 



THE MORSETH SLEEVE KNIFE. 7” overall. Same tough laminated steel. A weapon of last resort, in 
Velcro backed boot sheath. $60.00 



TRAILWEIGHT “PERSONAL.” A. G. Russell's personal pattern for all round use. “Put it on with your 
pants." Only 3V^ oz. of tough, tough knife. $65.00 


MORSETH KNIVES - 1705 Hiway 71 North - 


Springdale, Arkansas 72764 












Memo From The Publisher ... 


Ilie betnytl of Indochifu to the 
CommuoieU k one of th« bbekcsl 
mtrttt on tV KMoiy of mb tountry 
file Ultra of (he tihenk end (kc 94th 
CMtpes-aMrd ud ^llrd hy the 
news media • lo Itve up to the Park 
Peace Accuttb, which were enunmed 
down the ihroatt of the South Vleme- 
mcae, wae a «llc and teprdKttkUc act- 
And aow. wkeic we the urtdeal criea of 
CDoccfs of the Abzofi. Kenaodya and 
McCovena. • predictions of (he ‘doois- 
■yeit' come true? 

Report* of brutal, masa executions 
and ioroed starvatioD to Cambodia, sum 
navy nccuttona of aew)y4oRaed 'Peo- 
plM' Conrta' In Vietnam, ara ipoeed by 
thcMe who dsnmided our wHhdrawd 
from Vietnam And the 'pooh-poohed' 
Domino Pieory. itjecied ou(-of-hand 
by tbe *peace' movemenl. is beinf 


proven correct, aa Laos falla and Ibai* 
land and Malayda report liininuuil in¬ 
maws fat Huuneni activity 

Ihc Ford admhuetntioo'e timid t»^ 
icy (n rtfardt to evacuating South Viet- 
naencse refugree k equaBy sickening. We 
haw yet lo cm a uUsfactory •vptana- 
liuH frem tbe White House, aa to why 
40,000 lefi^k were MunmuUy de- 
wrted on Phu Quoe Idtnd, after a dg- 
nfflcanl portioa had been Uamported 
there by the U. S. Navy. Nor has there 
been any csplanatton as to why the U. 
S. Navy could not have niaiaUinrd pa- 
Irak nutnde (hr ll-mfle limit, lo rescue 
any Vietnaiaa* who wm abk lo dtp 
ihraugh bx' wdl enft. A onvtu per- 
formance, if thnre ever wv oiw. 

And now. tome coramenis un SOL¬ 
DIER OF FORTUNE-lt't bMn a learn 
ing experkiue, lo aay tbe liasl. How¬ 


Bullefin Board . . . 

JEFF COOPER MOVED BASE OF 
OPERATIONS TO GUNSITE. ARl 
ZONA. WHERE HE IS ESTABLISH- 
INC A COMBAT PISTOL RANGE .. 
WRITE do BOX 401. CAULDEN, AZ 
Il«i34 . COOPER IS ATTr-NDINC 
FHE SCHWEIZ COMBAT CXUB'S IN- 
TCRNATIONAL COMBAT PISTOL 
COMPET1110N IN SWn/XRLAND 
. . L«e Juiiw us now ba raachod c/o 
Bun S4«. RmweU. NM W20I .. . Juirn 
«id Broam wlU b# huoUM dk thb ftU 
.. . with Audi Msgx, ai enuru . 
SPOOKS AND EX-SPOOKS WILL BE 
lUPPY TO KNOW THERE IS NOW A 
NATIONAL MILITARY INTELLI¬ 
GENCE ASSOOATKKf OPEN TO 
ANYONE WITH A ’^ONAPIDE TN- 
TCREST** IN Ml... CONTACT NMIA. 
M)X 518. SIERJU VISTA, AZ 85d35 
.. Alin exGreen Bcreis ... Juin the 
Hpecid Hnroet Decade Assuciition - - 
Box 657. FivetUville. NL' ZSIO? 
OVERALL WINNER OF DALE MIL 
LER’S -SOUTHWEST INVTTA 
TIONAL POLICE COMBAT 
MATCHES" WAS CARY FOUNTAIN 
the ARIZWA DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBUr SAFETY . . fME AZ DPS 
ALSO TOOK lal PLACE TEAM HON¬ 
ORS ... CONGRATULATIONS TO 
DALE MILUR AND DUTCH SNOW. 
FOR AN EXCELLENT MATCH .. 
WRITE MILLER COMBAT MATCHES. 
BOX ns. POMERENE. AZ KS627. 
POR INFORMAHON ON SEfTEM- 
6ER bib DAY-NIGHT/ASSAULT 
COURSE Michigan Pire Reaoue 
Eqmpment, 148 Nu. Ctocxbeck High¬ 
way, Ml. riemaiu. Ml 4804J will be 
markeung a new Totir-plex* plMN dug 
that aepania mtn fnur 52 grain projee- 
uln ■. ■ S2.70 fur fix . . . 'inly xuld to 
it* en/uioranenl tgetoea mere mlb 
w subsequBiil Inue. S F CTT. JOHN 
DONAVAN, OWNER OF "DONO- 


VAN'S DYNAkHTtNC," WILL DROP 
A 1100 FOOT BRIDGE AT THE fN- 
TKRSECrnON OF INTERSTATE 70 
AND THE KASKASKIA RIVER, 
NEAR VANDALU. ILLINOIS .. 
.uj. EX4PERS fNvrren to the 

BLAST CONTACT SOF FDR FUR- 
TMI.R INFO. 

Richard Davti. uiveniur v( 2nd 
Chance body airnor, will be euthuilngi 
luluinii entllleiJ "Shuts Fired" . will 
(leal with contpieliensive deaciipliwn of 
police diool uuii starts naxi tanic 

MEL TAPPAN, AUTHOR OF SUR¬ 
VIVAL GUNS AND AUTHORITY IN 
THE RAPIDLY GROWING HELD OF 
PERSO.NAL SURVIVAL. HAS COME 
ABOARD AS OUR SURVIVAL EDI¬ 
TOR... 

AoigBnwviia in Saudi Arable foi 
C 130 and C-I4U atrcrali inaintanance 
porvnnnel nalUbU with Luokhaed Ait- 
cnlt Inlematlonal. Rax 33,Ontario,CA 
91761. Peituleum Helicopten, Inc . Box 
T, i^lgyeMe. LA TOSOI wet (Wr (e ten 
dio^r laUrtt esid) month for opeia- 
Uont m Lathi America, Middle Eaat and 
Gulf ofMexUu 

The Border Patrol is locking for Viet¬ 
nam vtteniu wbo would like aa uul- 
door life In lb* taw eaforaemeni field. 
Be i de r Patrol aprats are —ignid along 
NiieriMtiAnal buuodarier a^ cunalid 
arm, to prevent (muggHng Mid ilkgni 
entry into the UJ. 

Appi^u mwt be 21 yean old, be 
US. dtizen. nm ■ written exam, oval 
arae aad e rl^ medical eaamhutton. A 
fhe ponii ^ to poini praletew o t k 
^ven, for veteran* aiul dtoee wbo apeak 
noeiil Speniah mpcclively. Out of IQO 
•ppilcaota. 10 are arketed for otal Inter- 
vicwi and Bve nf them are appointed lo 
the Border Patrol Aademy. Of Ifa* 200 
(adtvtduak arketed. epproahnatcly MW 
tie graduated. The program of indue- 
Iwn hiclnde* the hklory and mhnion ^ 


ever, we've put Iqprther an SOP. and 
■rtr ip aie no dlflkialty in ap p tnnn g on 
Ome in ike fetuie 

Out next imur wBI oevy Gerwun 
Srit/ien: THr Mtn aiid their Wnponf. 
tSifumedia Jum/i Utin Hondurta, four 
■rtkke on combat pkluf (hooting, in- 
dndtng lepcvu on Dek MQrr’a aad 
Dutch Snow'a "Southwest Intervuttoad 
Poliee Combat Matehea," Rkhard Devk' 
"Second Chance Combat Pktnt 
Malchei," a d itff Cooper'* Combat 
Pklol S^uol. two arlidea on apcdal 

E urpoee weapQM, an update on Ihe 
bodraim aituation aad a aecUon on 
the Middle Emt. 

Our Advenluiv Quartermaater Center. 
evBluaHng weapon* ud lurvtval gear, 
alung with our Advrnlure library. wBI 
he lauded to vur FaO imur. Ako. a 
Fkk rolitmo wU cmry letten and com*- 
nrnta frvxn wir ttaden. We canT prenr 
ke individual raplk*. but you can be 
amared that I will petsonUy read ill 
Iclten. Lci'f hear from you! 


Hi* (rnnqpmioa mid NetMifttatioil 
Scrvicei. imnicration and utmluetloa 
lew. Spanbfi. phyikal (taiotng and 
mailumanahip. 

The Academy, located at Laa Frew 
not. Texaa, Itats four mondu SInoe an 
agviti a Gnr adguanl k on lha 2,000 
loir UJ. Meucu border, ^gdltimu 
muat be abk to leant, or airaady (ptak 
Mtd raid Spnnkh 

Agents begin their initial lervloa with 
aaaury ofSI0.520BDdcarD$}2,167in 
(hrar yean ExcepUoaai apniti can 
*oih dwir way mio s up ervia u ry aad 
atacathe podtioM in the Botdrr Patrol 
at other aettvitlaa of the lervlcu 

AppUcatiuo may be made at Fcdaral 
Job Infonaatioii Centers or wmr post 
ofnarn. To expedite a request, ihr appO- 
caai may inform (he penon ikltni 
Um that ke k applying (of examaaiioD 
a* a "Border Pati^ Agent," aa ootBrted 
In Civil Service Commkiion nuiotmce- 
mrnt DS-4-1. Applicants may abu write 
diraedy to: UJ. Chil Service Comma- 
eion. San Antonio Arts Office, 643 E. 
Durango. Hrtnktah Ptau, San Aslonio. 
Taxaa 78205 


Prior to giiUig lo preu, wo OniUy 
prevailed un oui source to identify 
the two CIA agantf mentinned eartMi 
in the truck Ihc Ant wm Johoi 
Barfield, who upettied under the 
cover of a "politMl officer" with (he 
U.S. embatry The second was Henry 
DasrHonw. who londucted hl« inaJi 
iruthms under the cover of the UJ. 
Ccmwl Gagaarai of Cuidad TruilBo. 
Acxutdiigt In (be authoc, each of iha 
• aptuied (onapiralon tdenlifled both 
Bartlcld and Dairbome aa the iniiiga' 
tori of tlie amiuinadon plot. "Wtih- 
mil thrm and their guaiaruar of U,S. 
Mpport," Ramon emphasized, "(he 
pioften wculii never luve laada iheti 
move." 









REVIEWS 


Hie Plumber's Kilchea: Tlie Secret 
Story of American Spy Weapons, by 
Donald B. McLean, Normouit Technic^ 
Publications, P.O. Drawer N-2, 
Wickcnburg,AZ8S358, $12.95,8h”x 11”, 
282 pp., 132 photographs and 
Illustrations. 

There has always been a gaping hole in 
weapons’ history, that of clandestine 
weapon, and this 
very thoroughly 
researched and 
well-illustrated 
volume goes a long 
way toward filling 
the void. The 
reviewer has read 
virtually all the 
works printed in the 
English language 
during the 20th 
century on the 
subject of weapons, but this fresh volume 
held a surprise w revelation on nearly 
evo'y page. Primarily a history of what- 
when-why and by-whom of the special 
weapons develop^ for the secret OfHce 
of Strategic Services I and largely still in 
use by the C.I.A.), this book presents 
technical and historical data in a very 
palatable combination; the hard tech 
data is there for the advanced ordnance 
enthusiast, but presented in a non- 
teclinical narrative form for the historian 
and casual reader. 

As the author points out, the 
technological advances of the past few 
decades have changed the arts of 
espionage and intelligence into a peculiar 
sort of subscience, equipped with its 
special, and heretofore secret weapons, 
tools and devices. 

In what amounts to a research coup, 
the author categorically delineates 
nearly 60 research projects, and the 
secret weapons which sprang from these 
projects to the hands of spies and agents 
in die field. Hiese weapons were a mixed 
bag, from little black l»xes, time bombs, 
clandestine radio gear, disguised 
munitions, a wide array of explosive 
devices (to blast a train, plane, man or 
installation}, to intelligence gathering 
and transmitting devices, poisons, pen 
guns and plastic explosives — including 
one with which an agent can bake 
biscuits or blow up a bridge. Silent 
weapons, spring weapons, sabotage 
weapons, special weapons and sneaky 
weapons, all presetted in an intere^ing 
historical narrative which is a must for 
every weapons' litwary. 

All the standard texts have exhibited a 
dearth of material in this area, and the 
author is to be commended fw the 


massive and obviou^y difficult researdi 
which provides good solid data in a field 
which has been prefunctorily ignored by 
authors not willing to do the homework. 


The Zambezi Salient: Conflict in 
Southern Africa, by Ai J. Venter. Devin* 
Adain. Old Greenwich. CT 06870, $12.50. 
5»z” X W, 400 pp. 

Venter, a member of the editorial staff 
of SOLDIER OF FORTUNE and veteran 
African war corres¬ 
pondent, evaluates 
the ideals and 
capabilities of the 
black African revo¬ 
lutionaries, whe¬ 
ther he be con¬ 
ducting terrorist 
raids into nntheast 
Rhodesia or intent 
wi laying death- 
dealing landmines 
in the Caprivi Strip. 

A lucid picture is presented of how the 
Communist world — China, Russia, Cuba 
and Algeria — support the 
revolutionaries with weapons and 
training, as the conflict gives every in¬ 
dication of expanding into a gigantic race 
war. 

In researching this revealing, timely 
book, Venter visited Rhodesia and 
Zambia twice, Mozambique three times 
and even ventured into East Africa for a 
first-hand look at the conditions which 
relate to the growing conflagration along 
the borders of Southern Africa. 

Venter is a correspondent for the Daily 
& Sunday Express (liOndon), NBC (New 
York), Internationa] Defense Review 
(Geneva), and Intelligence Digest 
(United Kingdom). 

A must for those interested in an area 
of the world that is likely to witness a 
majx conflict in the near future. 


Glory No More, by Mike Wales, Dakar 
Publishing, 92 Belpre Place West, 
WestervlUe, Ohio 43081, $8.95, 54” x 
84”. 268 pp. 

Few have better credentials for a 
“soldier of fortune" than Ed Arthur. 
Some men attract 
danger and ex¬ 
citement like a Ckirv .. 
magnet. Arthur is 
one of these. Bwn 
in Columbus, Ohio, 

Ed Arthur has been 
a soldier most (tf his 
life. When he was 
only thirteen, be got 
into the Ohio 
National Guard. At 


fifteen, he joined the regular Army but 
was discharged when his age was 
discovered. 

He served the Cuban exiles in Florida 
as a gun runner, organizer and guerilla 
fighter. When the Vietnam conflict 
threatened he reenlisted in the Army and 
put in f(}r combat duty in Southeast Asia. 
He was seriously wounded when his 
helicopter was shot down in the Central 
Highlands, where he served with the 
famed First Cavalry Division. After his 
wounds healed he b^ame an instructor 
at the famed Reconnaissance (^mniando 
(Recondo) School at Fort Carson. 
Colorado. Since his discharge he has 
sa-ved with distinction first as deputy 
and then undersheriff in Teller County, 
Colorado. 

Arthur matched wits with the Ton Ton 
Macautes, the assassination Irigade of 
Haitian Dictator Francois Duvalier in 
1963, to ^irit Clement Benoit, former 
Couns^ General, out of Nassau to the 
safety of the United States. 

Thrust into the limelight by this ac¬ 
tivity, Arthur was approached by a group 
which offered him $90,(X)0 to assassinate 
Castro. He turned his back on the entire 
scheme, believing it to have t^n con¬ 
cocted by the Mafia, which had its own 
score to settle with Castro. 

Disillusioned by Castro’s Russian 
commitment. Arthur threw in with the 
Cuban exiles, where he met Frank 
Fiorini, alias Frank Sturgis, of 
Watergate break-in fame. 

A fascinating adventure story, Glory 
No More takes you behind the scenes in a 
well-document^ story of CIA, FBI and 
other underground activites as one man 
actually lived it. 


The Holy War by James A. Thomas, 
Arlington House, New Rochelle, New 
York, $8.95, 9” x 64”, 212 pp. 

Written by Dr. James A. Thomas, a 
philosophy professor and Vietnam vet, 
who considers his Cbmbat Infantryman 
Badge of greater value than his Ph.D., 
Holy War explains how we lost in Korea 
and Vietnam without suffering defeat. A 
freshening, though disturbing analysis of 
American military and foreign poUcy 
since World War II. Dr. Thomas presents 
a comprehensive analysis of the growth 
of the Green Berets, and how JFK 
planned to use them in his effort to 
contain communism, of the jwoblems 
resulting from the inability of con¬ 
vention^ military men to understand the 
requirements of successfully fighting a 
guerilla war. 


XuHKirS KITCHEI 
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ANNOUNCING THE ONLY BOOK 
PUBLISHED ON KNIFE FIGHTING 
IN 20 YEARS! 

Secrets Of Moderr 
KNIFE FIGHTING 


Bv David E. Steele 


Secrets Of Modem 
KNIFE FIGHTING 


David Steele’s long 
awaited book on 
knife fighting leaves 
no room for disappoint¬ 
ment. Steele analyzes 
every detail of employ¬ 
ing the knife in combat, 
including underwater 
knife fighting, and 
utilizes step-by-step 
“how to” photos. In 
addition he describes, compares and evaluates fight¬ 
ing techniques of the middle ages and the technique.s 
of Jim Bowie, John Styers. and Rex Applegate. Steele 
also evaluates a wide assortment of knive.s from all 
over the world. 

CHAPTKK.S Include; 

• The Fighting Sinetlo • lmpr<»vi»iod WraponK 

• Sheath Styles & Sharpening • Knife Mghting Past 

Stones & Prc-sent 

AND MUCH MORF: 


m Pages 
UiO Photos 

Hardcover — .SI!),!).*) 
Sjiflcovrr — S7.f)5 

(Colo, residents add 
:Vc Sale.s Taxi 


About The Author 

David Steele holds a master's 
degree in Police Science. He has 
served u.s rifle and pistol instrue- 
tor for the National Rifle 
Assoc., und as supervisor for the 
Police Weapons Center Project 
at the international Assoc, of 
Chiefs of Police. Steele, an ac¬ 
complished fencer, has written 
several books on small arms. 


Order Today 

from: 

Phoenix Associates 
P.O. Box 837 — Dept SF 
Arvada, Colorado 80001 


GEESE 

ThtlriUi SddlM In EvS 


REVIEWS 


The Wild Geese: The Irish Soldier ia 
Exile, by Maurice N. Hciutessy, Devln- 
Adair. Old Grecowich. CT 06870. t9.9S. 
5«j” X 84”. 228 pp. 

No other nation has provided the world 
witli more soldiers of fortune and mer¬ 
cenaries than 
Ireland. Thousands 
fled the English and 
assumed the name, 

The Wild Geese — 
the same name that 
was adopted by 
•'Mad" Mike 
Hoare's 3lh Com¬ 
mando, which 

gained fame in the 
Congo in the mid- 
60s. 

Sometimes they fought each other but 
their main foe wa.s the British. They 
charged into every major conflict from 
the days of lr>uis XIV to World War II. 
ITiey founded four navies, were active in 
gaining independence for Chile, Peru, 

Mexico and the U.S., formed two 

brigades during the Boer War, and 
fought for both sides during the 

American Civil War. Over 60 died at the 
Battle of the little Big Horn. 

Technique of Safe and Vault 

Manipulalion, Etesert Publications, Box 
22005. Phoenix. Arizona 85028, $9.95.11” x 
8”. 23 pp. 

So you don't have your acetylene tanks 
in your gun jeep and want to save your C- 
4 for the next guerilla bunker complex. 
But you still want to sec how many Swiss 
francs or gold sovereigns are inside the 
local bank's safe? Just to confirm the 
bank's booksare in order, of course. This 
fact-packed manual provides the inside 
dupe on manipulating safes, 75^of which 
can be opened by the techniques 
described herein. Recommended for the 
Watergate Five. 


URGENT... 

This Informotion Could Save Your life! 

WE CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 
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IImm wcnti, h(H»evcr, do serve u 
■wcwury berkdropt to the deUiled 
hietflry Agee provKkt of ciA operaUtns 
in thee* covntnee. Cfete becoi^ truly 
impreawd wuii ttie Htoit at OA 
pewtreOen of g p w T ixn eito hmI U 
ODRonunM appveluiM. lo tlw case of 
ywriiujeUe, tlu poNCntuo ranged 
dobi CIA egmto wortinf clo«iy wtttt 
govurviMBil eod poUce offidala to 
pUdng uOdala nctunDy oo the OA 
payroll. 

Pmetfitkn of Cocunanist ip> 

pVetUMS U, of court*, a p rimar y goal of 
the CIA Aiywhere atroad, juat aa it it a 
bade itoal of the KGB, GRU, D6I md 
other Communist intai aervlcea to 
peneirnte the OA (Was ROllp Agee one 
I of their syccetieeT). The CIA goee to 
I ^nataUni lengths to obtain InfonnatiDn 

from wfths) CoemBUist spparatua. by 
oenetraUng (recruiting a detector^. 
uAcreapling maU. tapping pbooet or 
plaong bugs Aaee ralalas (hat the CXA 
pfMtographed elecirtcal sockets in the 
conference roent at QomaMnist Party 
headquirtan in Montevideo. Tbme 
photoipwihs togather with 
aockets were SMit to Wadungtoo ao that 
MraUeU teckrta could be made vhicb 
would each oontain concealed “tegs.” 
'l^eoo «ve to be used to ngdace the 
existing nocJMlf m the cooference room 
to that the CIA could bug the room. Why 
(he photogrHphs'' go that even drops d 
paint on the sockets could be duf^icated. 

Agee eervid in the OA untU 19«, 
retignlng during tils tour of du^ in 
Mexico. lit (nrntions e "aenows and 
deepening relatlotafilp’' with a lefdMi 
woman, tdtbough bt «u mamed aid the 
falhfr «l cbildran. He abo meotiiBa that 
be had bem ‘Teguiarty meeting’- two 
Soviet mtal aod oUmt Cbnaotsust agoca, 
with the full approval of the CZA wturti 
tronziably hoped Agtc would gel one or 
more to dnevt (Did theyinatead Ian) the 
tablet?). And of cows ttie ineviiable 
kkologktol rtUonala; “. . . My fuller 
ranprehmtoon of the rja g Aviaiau of 
capltaUsi soclaty baaed on prope rty or 
die lack of U.“ 

Ibe book has the rtng of authenOcIty 
about it in ita deecrtpUons of CIA 
operation*, end it la therefore of value lo 
anyone Inlereelad in bow ■ major Intel 
organiubon carrlea out Its rcapon- 
sibiillUet. Bid In regard to Agae hinuKlf, 
the book raises mere questtons ih»n it 
towoeri. A mngineriiBii has publicly 
■aod that Agee was a “defectcH- to the 
Cbnununtot cauac.” Agee U) 

i m port this rtatonenl, rnrUadarly 
toiiee be a^utleoBy received — 
from lefitMs and Ufttot orgsnisattau. 
Agee even travelkd to Havana for 
''rwMrrti” pui posro 
'nung* are, however, not always what 
they amn to be lo tbc gray world of in- 
(elUgenoe operations. So two other 

(.'uniinucd on page 71 


Reviewed by Ja(y Mallto 
CIA Diary is a valuable book • 
perhapR not In the manner 11 ww mewit 
to be. but nonotheleBB a valoaUc book. 
Agoe’siUted reason 6r writhe the book 
isthal “a book deaenUng OA operaUens 
might help to Utoatrale the prt^idee of 
foreltfi pMK 7 that got US Into Vietnam 
end may wed gel us into 
totuatlons " Atoe; "A book on tbe OA 
could Ulaalrsto how tbe interests of the 
privileged minorltiea In poor coixitries 
lead back to. sml are identified with, (be 
Uitoreat* of dis rldi md powerful who 
control lbs U.S." 

Tbls Is tho expactable rauonala of a 
fonmr CIA agent who writes an '‘Inside 
the itanpany" book about Qm OA 
because h« now (eels thst “nattcnal 
saeurtty (or nw Ues In socialisQ, not in 
fcotartton of CIA operstuns and 
aigarta" 

Thus the rationale ofiered by RdUp 
Agae Pwtivobcbasachlevedhiaalm — 
cwtatnly Hm book oQns ample fodder 
fv leftwtog tropagmdiato who «w 
t^otoftcaBy committad to my 

activity by the 11,5. govenuomt. at besDe 
or abroad But this reader cotrwa away 
bum the book with tng)nBtooia entlivly 
different than wtiat Agw aays be di^ea 
to craaia. 

Imp r a m i u n one on tbe reviewer: Thla 
look ts a iiuuveloos textbock on tin 
condoct of Melligmce operations 
•broad. No Jainee here but rather 
dif&rolt and patient work by teams of 
operatives. 

ImpraMon two: The OA is very good 
at carrying out Ita objectives, obj^vee 
which er* the same ftr all intdlgace 
saencam: to further tbe national polldea 
of their respective goveniiDents. 

A«w. M ool of college, Joined tbe CtA 
In llM. He dasertbeehis reaiatmetK.te 

structafw (d the ClA (there is aiao an 
orgmUattoctal chart at the back of tbe 
bo^> sal hia Iratning. Bck is wbat Agee 
•ays about Oalnlng Bx InfUtratioi Into 
Oornmunist countrls: 

The need for netting agents into 
denied areas like certain parts of 
the Soviet Union, China and other 
i-ommuntat countries, is sailtfied 
to part by Ulagal infiltration by 
Imd. aea « air. The agentt, 
usually natives of (he dsoled area, 
vv gJvwn proper dotUng, 
docurointation and cover stonea 
and, If inflUrMlng by land, ms; te 
rwqored to proa aMretly tbrougb 
haavtiy guarded bordax. Trairang 
to boeda aorotng is given in a 
rertrtetad area of Camp Peary (the 
OA’s tratntng estabUsbrnent) 
•bars a raila or so of siniuliited 
oonununiat bgrdaa ts operated 
»Ub bncNs, watefa-towera. dogs, 
alar m s end patrols. M^time 


infUtratum tnvoivea tbe use of a 
motba diip. uaialiy a freighter 
oparatad by ai agatcy cover 
anlpplng emt^any wfaid) ap- 
(roaebaa in within a few rnttye of 
tbe dwre landlagatte. As in- 
(CTinedUtB iraR. oftoi a aoupedup 


outboard, teavea the motbx ship 
«u> approadiea to perh^ a mile 
off Um shore where a rabbv tjoat 
wUb • ■nan sUmt otfboard la 
tofitoed to ovry the infiitrwtinq 

tauni to the beach ... Infatratioo 
by air requires black overflights 
for which tbe Agency has uo- 


INSIDK THK COMPANY: CIA 
IiJAKY by Philip Agee. Penguin 
Booka. London, 147S 


InttiHittfirt UHirk u not juu luJ- 
• •murr ir's hvI tome kind of 


It'a net gay rript ohruiif 
^RuMfAhrt 


marked tong* nd ahortpraoge 
aircraft tncludinf the ve-satile 
UeUa Coirlar thst can be used in 
Mlheifll opanUloiii with landiogs 
■ wcflaaparxhutetegis... 

HU trasatog caagiMed. Agee served 
lucoMlvaly n KcttMlor, Uruguay md 
Mcslco (to add Ulan to stints in 
Washington). The intricacies of pohtlcs 
to thoee ODUOtziea are of hUe interest 
except to students of Ecuador, Uruguay 
und Mexico, potlculirly torux some of 
the narrative concerns evnta dut took 
place a decade or more ago. 




REQUIEM FOR THREE 

NATIONS 

by 

Alexander M.S. McCoU 


The dlitttrous eveois of the last ffloolb Is 
Southeast Alla are oot only an appalline buman 
tragedy for the peoples of Camb^a and South 
Vietsam, they are also without queitloa the moat 
serious defeat of Western Chnatcodos Is a 
geoeratiOD, and the final requiem of the United 
States as a Great Power. It U now, finally, made 
clear beyond doubt that when it comet to helping 
allies in distress, the United States is a self' 
castrated paper tiger since its people ct^ectiveiy 
lack the willingness to make the tougb decisions and 
to take OQ the hasards and hardships required of the 
rote to which hlatory has cslled us. We are too 
corrupted by our own proapehty and flabby 
thinking. 

For this, as much as for brave comrades fallen In 
battle and for the tens of roUIioaa of Innocent 
civilians betrsyed by our country’s weakness of 
spirit into the merciless tyranny of the Hanoi 
regime, let us bow our heads in sorrow not a little 
tinged with shame 

But let ua net despair. It is indeed a time for 
mourning, but also a time tor renewal of Faith, Hope 
and Love, these three. 

"Now Faith it the assurance of things hoped for, 
the conviction of things not seen." Faith in wbat7 
First, faith in the workings of Providence, in the 
ultimate victory, one way or the other, of Right and 
Truth and Justice. Second, faith to the nj^teouaness 
of our cause, that is, faith that individual Uherty and 
dignity, and the right even of iroali, poorly defended 
countries on the other side of the globe to live 
without fear of conquest and enslavement, are not 
only morally right, but worthy of a personal com¬ 
mitment that Includes taking on the risk of death In 
battle. Third, faith la ouraelvei. as men and 
warriors, lawful Inheritors of those who have gone 
before and stood their ground on tbc ramparts of 
elvUlzatimi, from Thermopylse to RoncesvaUes to 
Valley Forge and Yorktown, Antletam and Belleau 
Wood. Dunkirk and Bir Hakelm, Corregidor and 
Bastogne. Pork Chop Hill and Dlcn Bien Phu, 
Budapest and Chu Pong Mountain, that whatever 
may be tbe weaknesses and cowardice of the "Now 
Generation" and the age of Aquarius, there are yet a 
few who will stand up and be counted, even under tbe 
guns of the enemy. 

H(^ is the reverse of despair, and the news in 
these later days gives little scope for It. For what 
shall we hope? We are past tbe age of mirsclee. 
First, let us hope that this disaster will awaken a 


maiorlty of the American people to tbe cold hard 
tacts; 

— That freedom isn't free, nor is security in 
prosperity. Both arc a function of the wisdom, 
resolution and toughness of national leadership, 
backed up by the courage, firepower, discipline sod 
loyally of the Armed Forces; 

— That tbe collective security is Indivisible, that 
appeasemeni of aggressors is criminal folly, and 
that there is morally nothing to choose between tbe 
Communist and Nasi forms of tyranny; 

That treason and sedition are In fact crimes, 
and there is a degree beyond which you do not abuse 
tbe morale of the Army and retain It u an effective 
Instrument of policy. 

Second, in justice to those who died, let us hope 
chsteventually, aod tbe sooner the better, those who 
by their aid and comfort to the enemlea of their flag 
and country so greatly contributed to the defeat 
their country and the enslavement of thirty million 
people, are required to answer for their treason. 

Third, lei us hope tfast next time round, Le.. one or 
two years from now, aod in tbe Philippine Republic, 
we will have a little less of piecemeallng aod 
hesitation in high places, and quite a lot less of 
treason in the media, the halls of Congress and in the 
streets. 

Love. There is more to love thao carnal lust and 
warm, sudsy emotion. "Greater love hath no man, 
than that he lay down his life for his friends." We are 
speaking here of such (dd-tashioned, almost 
forgotten words as courage, loyalty and discipline, 
and a wUlingnesa — even at the coat of comfortable 
and profitable civilian pursuits — to take onto one's 
own shoulders the hazards and hardships of plain 
hard Infantry soldiering so that the priceteaa 
heritage for which our torefatbers fought and died 
may not perish. 

Without these thtnga. without a regeneration in the 
spirit of faith, hope and Love, tbe Bicentennial is 
merely an exercise in commercialized nostalgia, 
and a Joke in rather bad taste. But with this kind of 
faith, hope aod love, aod a biasing determination 
that it shall not happen again, we may yet make it, 
and even be able to ctiebrate our Bicentennial 
without shame. 

So mourn, but do not despair_ 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Sunday, April IS. 1975 



llorfliDunt PublicatiDns Pgr 
The Prafessienal Ddiientgrer 


The Plumber’s Kitchen 
The Secret Story of American 
Spy Weapons 

Delves into (he history of the NDR("s IMvi- 
sion !!): The anency that developed spy wea¬ 
pons for the OSSiONI and other clandestine 
orKanuations. Included are full data on wea¬ 
pons, oriKinal photos, specifications, con¬ 
tract and production data, and a ii;lnsNary of 
secret code names. Nearly 300,8x12 pages. 
$12.!).'i 

PLUMBER’S KITCHEN 



> 


S 


LOCKS. PICKS & CLICKS 

Everything about: search lechniques, sim¬ 
ple methods of entrance.s and openings with¬ 
out keys, forced entrances, lock picking, 
safes and more! 50 illustrations. S5.05 


> 


Deal The First Deadly 
Blow 


< 


An encyclopedia of gut fighting — the most 
complete training course in (oe-in-toe com- 
bal. Pre.sents an easily leorned method of 
effective in-fighting. Over 300 illustrations. 
SI2.il5 


> 


OSS Special Weapons 
Catalog 

lieveals the secret bag of tricks of the American 
spy agency — The OSS. Over 200 iliustratiuns. 
plus data, specs, and cutaway drawings. 1/earn 
about the Limpet. as.sassin's pen.s. time pencils 
and more. $5.95 




< 


CIA Special Weapons 
Supply Catalog 

Lists over 300 pieces of exotic and spociali/ed 
hardware of the espionage trade. Over lOU illus¬ 
trations. $5.95 






Walther P-38 
Pistol 



George C. Nonte covers 
all the facts of the F-38 from 
history to repair and conversion 
installation — plus a section on other contemp«»r- 
nry double action military autos. S3.98 


American Small Arms 
Research in WWII — VOL. I 

VOL. I — "Hand & Shoulder Weapons, Helmets 
& Body Armor” — nearly 300 photos of new 
designs of weapons devi^ during WWII — 
many you've never seen before. $8.93 



Arms Manuals From Normount — The Standard Texts 


Guide To Combat Weapons of S.E. Asia — -87.50 
Camouflage — $4.00 
New Wavs of War — $3.00 


Illustrated Arsenal of (he Third Reich — $14.95 
The Krag Rifle & Carbine — $1.30 
The Rough Riders - $5.95 


ORDER TODAY - WE PAY POSTAGE 

Prompt Shipment Satisfaction or Refund 

Normount Technical Publications 

Dept SF. P.O. Drawer N-2 Wickenburg. Arizona 85358 USA 
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OSS SABOTAGED 
DEMOLITION MANUAL 
A fantastic find! Never-before- 
ava liable! A ineusa reprint of the (act- 
crammed manual used by dauntless 
OSS agents to wreak havoc among 
Axis forces during WWII. Obtained 
from an employee of an "unnamed 
government agency" Covers Military, 
Commercial and Foreign Explosives' 
Incendiary 4 Demo Accessories. 
Preparation of Explosive Charges; 
Calculation and Placement of 
Charges. Mines. Bombs 4 ProiectHes 
as Oemo Charges, Homemade Ex¬ 
plosives; Shaped Charges; Firing 
Systems, Incendiaries & Their Uses, 
Harmful Additives and Techniques of 
Sabotage The section on sabotage is 
unparalleled the chapter on "Targets 
lor Saboteurs" is unique! The most 
comprehensive demolition book 
available tor the ordnance technician 
319 pp, 1S6 illustrations. 14 charts. 
S'/i X6VS paper binding S12-9S 

IMPROVISED MODIFIED FIREARMS 
Two Volume Set 

fiy.J. David Trubyand John Minnery 
Finally available as a set. this feniaslic 
compilation vrill be a treasured ad¬ 
dition to any library Volume I has 
been described as "unique", "the 
mosi interesting firearms book ever 
published" "an invaluable reference 
source and "the best firearms book 
m years" 8y reader request. Votume 
II IS more of the same.BUT it contains 
ovei TWICE as many photographs. In 
addition. <ve have included a chapter 
on improvised modified espionage 
weapons and a unique section on 
improvised modified silericers. Each 
volume contains hundreds of 
pholograohscollected from police and 
government files firearms experts, 
collectors, terrorists and criminals 
from around the world Printed on 
high quality enamel paper and cloth 
bound, this set will provide years of 
continuing reader enjoyment 
140 DP.. iVi X 8W photographs, doth 
bound, ea S9.9S.Both books, over 280 
OD. over 300 illustrations THE SET 

117.95. 


FOUR INTRIGUING 
BOOKS 


from Paladin Press 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF KNIFE 
FIGHTING 

by William L. Cassidy 
An exciting new book trom one of 
the world's foremost edged weapons 
experts. William L Cassidy — 
executive editor of Knife Digest, and 
former editor of American Blade 
magatine 

Destined to become a modem 
classic, this 1 $ the only complete book 
of knife fighting technique and history 
ever published . with dozens of 
action photographs, and pages ol 
hard to gel mlormatnn 
Every lacet ol knife fighting is 
covered — techniques, tools, and 
tactics There are chapters on combat 
and assasirtation methods, history 
and development ol lighting knife 
design, and a complete m depth 
review of the various techniques 
developed by such experts as Fair 
bairn, Biddle Applegate, and Styers 
In one book, you will learn all the 
Ireks of the trade written by a man 
who knows! In addition to his formal 
training. Mr Cassidy has also received 
knife fighting instruction Irom 
members of the elite Gurkha Sect, and 
Irom Japanese sword experts 
Because ot this special knowledge. 
The Complete Book of Knife Fighting, 
unlike any other, also includes rare, 
never before published information on 
the Oriental techniques. 

Study this book carefully, practice 
Its methods, and you will become 
proficient m the science ot knife 
fighting It's all here in one book . . all 
the methods, all the histbry. and all 
the knives It is a complete book of 
knife fighting - one you will not want 
to miss 

160 OP, S'4 X 8'A, 75 photographs 
ciolhbound S10.9S 


Catalog with over lOOt 

25C 
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SILENCERS. SNIPERS 
& ASSASSINS 
By J. David Truby 

Silencers, Snipers 4 Assassins vividly 
portrays how silencers, including 
Sionics units have been effectively 
used by CIA agents. Special Forces 
and U.S, Army snipers, Marine snipers, 
V.C. assassins. Mafia "contract 
killers." the West German Gehlen 
Intelligence Bureau and U.S. law 
enforcement agencies who employ 
them in a counter-sniper role 
"The research and the presentation of 
the material is excellent and the 
pictorial presentation, considering the 
lack ot available material, is quite 
outstanding." 

— R.A. Steindler,former Editor, 
Shooting Times 

"It IS a solid job of its kind, unique, and 
a comprehensive and fascinating 
exposition of a subject until now kept 
hush hush." 

— Brigadier General SL.A. MarshaII 
"A fully documented history of the 
invention, development and use of 
silencers manufactured and im¬ 
provised, and how they were and are 
used on pistols, carbines, ntles. 
machine guns, submachine guns and 
odd ball weapons by security, military 
and espionage forces, to include In¬ 
dochina " 

— Army Magazine 
. a fascinating account of silencers 
from their inception to their role in 
today’s urban terror . . provides an 
exhaustive study in word, picture and 
diagram of the role of the silencers m 
the field of firearms This volume 
should interest the historian, the 
military butf. the arms enthusiast and 
everyone concerned with law and 
order" 

— Atlanta Journal 
214 pp.. 200 photos. 8' > X 11, cloth 
bound tl5.95 


ORDER NOW! 

PALADIN PRESS 
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SOLDIER OF FORTUNE INTERVIEWS 



As Camhodia feU and Vietnam was 
falling, a graufi of American Vietnam 
I'eierans organned. offering to fight 
alongside the remaining ARVN forces — 
tor no /wv' They slated that if Saigon fall, 
they unuld not be evacuated but would 
carry oat guerilla operations against the 
communists. SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 
was intrigued to find that there were some 
' 'hard core'' left and flew to their 
iVashingion. D C. headguarters to hnng 
you a first hand report of thetr futile hut 
gallant effort. 

The Veterans and Volunteers for 
Vietnam was founded by Bart S. Banner, 
former U.S. Marine who served in Nam in 



Our mtormoois lold ui ^ho* ihn CIA would 
have Mod N> prnveni us from leaving — one 
tvo^ or onorher -- pessiWy cofning up wirh 
seme phoney eriirilnal ehorges 


¥¥¥ 



I9(i5 (i{>. He left his small business in 
H'jiertown, New York to found the 
V' I' I'. OH April lOth Operating out of a 
small house m D.C., he was assisted hy two 
Special Forces veterans, Joe Belisaria and 
George Bacon The national media focused 
m on the V V'. V , and in a few weeks the 
I' V. V could count 2, 300 volunteers from 
all over the country as well as 200 
volunteers from Canada. 

As the siiualian in Indo-China 
deteriorated. Bonner decided to activate 
the “76 Brigade. " in hopes that as the 
fiilunieers arrived in staging areas on the 
cast and west coats, funds couU he oh- 
tatned from private sources to charter a 



We trted <0 sail out concept to Thoitond I e . 
on Amertcon Volunteer Group thot would 
worh with the Thot government ogoinsl the 
Co/nmunis^ tnsc/rgcocy 


plane to fly to Saigon The funds uere not 
turlhcoming. 

Saigon fell. Bonner and his staff began 
lesearching other projects such as m- 
fillrating into latos to rescue US POW's 
and chartering a ship to pick up Viet 
namese refugees list U.S. Navy left behind 
Once <t^ii/n, lack p/* funds and time 
precluded action. AfttrSaigon fell, Bonner 
and his iiaff contacted embassies of 
countries threatened hy communist- 
spiinsored "liberation movements." 
Banner managed la squeeze in a short 
laierview with SOF before it became ap¬ 
parent that the V.V.V effort was a "no- 
go." Suh.iequenlly. SOF interviewed 
lielisario and Bacon 



II the Communists invode Kereo or ony other 
notion, we will oclivote the V V V and alter 
them our services 
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VVV •.. 

80F! You have etatort Uul V.V V 
tnanhga via fight without pay. But 
where wUl you obtain hindi for air 
trw^MTtT What about weapoai and 
logtstio support? 

Bot f : We hope to raise the money 
from private aomea. We will elte be 
aosad weapona from the ARVN or use 
loured weapons. As far as toglsucs go. 
well OMke du with what is avallBble. 
We'U eat rice with the ARVN 
SOP-. How have you been funded to date*' 
Boaiinr: By small contylbuUeiis and out 
of our own pocketa. 

gor- What has bean the respanaa of tha 
U.S, govfwnmenl to your efnrt? 

Kouaer: None whataoever laaeuxnethat 
they hope wa will disappear Into the 
•lauei. Wt know (be ClA tapped our 
phone and that our Mrvtce rtc^s were 
pulled. 

SOP: How did you find that out? 
Boater; We a few friAds in fugh 
places but I can't be more spcctitc. 

SOP I Oo you have any intanaaltoo on 
what action tfw govvmmeDt might have 
taken had you oMalned tha neraasary 
tiinda? 

HoBwr; Ooi intormants (oM U6 that the 
Qa would have trtod lu prevent us from 
laavtni ~ om way or another ^poaUbly 
coming up with soroe phoney ertmlnal 
chwtk^ 

SOP' What if the \J£. UtreaUns V.V V 
members with loss of cltisenihip if you go 
to Nsm without approval? 

Ihwar: ! doubt that wouid happen. 
Certainly there la no preradenl U a 
govanunent depriving tndivtduali of 
tbelr cUlsanshlp for fluting the enemlas 
of (hair cowiUy. 

SOP: Wlwi type of experience do yieir 
volunteers have? 

Sotuer; The vast maiortty are Vtetoam 
nombat velanuu » SEAU, Special 
Korcus. Marine Recon, aa well as vets of 
the 173 Airborne He., lOlM, let Air Con., 
etc We've had several WWll and Korean 
War vets also voliaiteo-, 

M)P ’ You menttaned you had a OC7 on 36 
hour call, which would cost 135,000 to 
your first contingent to Saigon. Where ia 
you expect to raise that sum of money? 
Iteoarr; We i-ontarted Rosa Perlot, but 
tw wuuld not awtd us OQ a one-way trip. 
Ann Otauult said dhewDidd help If then 
was any hope — but things moved too 
qui^ly 

hOPi Whal are the future plans lor the 

vv.v,? 

George; We have to look at wbat's bean 
toppaning ntire the (all of Sooth Vlat- 
nani After it forcaine obvious thal Saigon 
would not be defended by the South 
Vielname» Army, as the Cambodian 
Anny (Mended Fhnoot Penh, wa fovaid 
that our original mission oould not be 
unpieniented becmiac GerwiI Mtnh 
sunendered JO quickly that there was no 

lU 


chAtce for tbv "7« Brigade" to rrioblli*! 
With Iha taO of .taigon, we looked for 
otbor cwuntriaa Chat could oas our ct- 
pertlae. VVe triad to sell our concept to 
Thatlaad, ie. aa Amertan Volunteer 
Group cumpuaed of combat veterans, 
barked up by airenft malnunoice 
personnel, mescal tediAkdans, heavy 
equipincrit operaion, etc., that would 
work with the Thai government against 
the corrunualat insurgency Howwr, 
due to lha political srnttmants in 
Thatlaod. they’re lo a uhiatlon Uat u 
very stniilar to Vietnam 16 years ano. 
Ttus is one area where our expertise 
would be valuable, as the Tbais are used 
to working witb AmericaiH, die equip¬ 
ment they’re using is the •am*, and the 
lerrain. the climate and the styles of 
warfare are exactly the same as Viet- 
tmm Uhfortunataly, it looks like we can’t 
get m at Uds urm. If not. well have to 
(hop hrtpa waiting posture. Ua sliuaiian 
ariaas wluwc we can help, the 
organuatiOD will activate and raise as 
tnucb money as it ran. and if the 
Atnar lain govemnienl dues not support a 
country like .South Korea, and it gets 
aLUcked by the North, tlwn an 
organisation built on the foundations of 
the V.V.V. win do every’thing it can for 
that govenunwt. 

SOP: Have you nude any contact with 
any other aobMates' 

Gwge: We’ve gone to the Philippine 
smbassy, bul they doni seeai to need 
American volunteers at this time, as they 
ere able to control tbnlr iraurftncy. 
SOP: What was the response from the 
Koreans* 

Jue: The Koreans expreased InCicrest In 
the V.V V., and tn ^dal Porres and 
highly quaUfiod personnel oomlog to 
Kwtm. Tbe Korean mtUtary attache said 
they would accept individuals havwg 
faghty BpeciailMd sklUs. such as Alt 
Force lochiilclans. pilots, etc. He said he 
could have them in Kotm wlthiiia week. 
He also expressed interest in getting the 
VV V. into Korea 

SOP: Could Interested memben of the 
V.V.V. go lo Korva now? 

Jw: Major Kim, the mUltsry atiarbe. 
has expresasd an interest in moving 
personnel on an InSvldual basis Im¬ 
mediately. As tar SB an organlution 
moving into Korea, the matter would 
haw to be approved in Korea, 

SOP: If indlviduaU were Interwted la 
going 01 -er there, «d>at would Ibetr status 
be'' Would tl be on a contract basis, and 
how would they be paid? 

Jer: Ihey would not have to join the 
Korean army. They would Initially act in 
an adriaory capacity betwe en the 
Koreans and tbe Americans that are in 
South Korea, they would he giv«i the 
rank and pay gra^ equal to lisutanant 
in our utsny. 


SOP: Do you khow wtMt that unouots to? 
Joe: No, I do not 

SOP( ts there any pgalblUty that tbs 
American gov«mm«it might put 
pressure on tbe South Koreans to prevent 
uidividual Americana going to Soudi 
Korea. In what is ftcentiaUy a freelance 
capacity* 

Joe: Major Ktm (eels that there wodd be 
no reifications, tiistthere would net be 
a confUrt id intereM beCwesi the two 
govemmenU. 

SOP: If somebody reoAng SOUHER Of 
FORTUNE decides they want to go to 
Korea, abouhl they go through the 
V.V.V.? 

Joe- They could «Uwr go tfrough tiw 
V.V.V. or they could contact the defense 
attache at the Korean embassy. 

SOP: Do you Intend lo malnlab yuir 
ratter of approxunaiaty 2606 Vietnam 
veterans, so that If conOict breaks out. 
those people could be caoily contacted? 
Jvr; We intend to maintain contact with 
individuals who have comacted us. We 
have offices in Texas and California, 
wtach are AiU sctiiwly rwcmiting and 
raising funds We would deflidtely oHet 
our organlution tn tha South Koreans if 
they were altackad 

SOF: Do you envtsun the V.V.V. 
becoodng a version uf a Uoilad Stateo 
-‘Foreign Legion"? 

George: The only problem witb the 
V.V.V. bocucning a version of the French 
Foreign Legion, la that the Lcgloa had 
one indupensablt asoet — the backing of 
the French govoTunoit. We've had no 
backing of any kind. All we’ve gotten is 
private contributions from mdrridual 
citisena, and this has only amounted to 
aevaral hundred dollars, which yust 
berely pays tor tbe phone and office 
supplies 

SUP: When you cloae uul your 
WaaKinglan rfSce. irtlcre will your 
central headquarters be located* 
Ccorgci Bail Boner wtU be dueettog 
V V.V. operaUona out of his office al W 
61 .South Struet, Watertown, New Yerti 
SOP: And George, what about Africa? 
Wtat tf ctvtl srar bmks out, as is 
priKtielod, in Mocamblque or Aiwida. and 
wMlemercnary units take part? Do you 
envision V.V.V. Involvement io that type 
g| sltBaCon* 

Gsorge; I ikvi't think that Uw V.V.V., u 
m orgaMMtioD, would get involved, 
uolossi It was 8 clasreut strugglo of one 
country betng subvertad by commanivn. 
and that country wu fighting back 
agstnat communism, 

WF: Lot’s gat back to Vietnam Do you 
believe ttaal evaryone got out (hat fa^ 
protable execntiMi by the VC and NVA? 
Jm: No. AU you have lo do is read the 
news reports about tbe tma^f-thouaiMis 
who wart Ml behind. I conclude that not 
only did we sell them out lo the war. but 
we abo sold out the very individuals who 
helped us do aihat wi Bled to do M 
Vietnam. 



SOP: 'n>iA would apply to thoae ten’s of 
thousands of Chou Hd's — VC and NVA 
who defected to US ARVN forces — who 
did so unde our guarantee of protection. 
Do you feel that any of them got out? 

Joe; We feet that the U.8. was very, very 
culpable on this point. The U^. is guilty 
of leaving behind o grest number of 
people, in fact, probably the pecg>)e In the 
most danger of suBering repr^ls. Wo 
thought that the Conununists were going 
to give us RHire time in order to gel these 
people out, that the Oommunlsts would 
go for a negotiated settlement, rather 
than e fronl^ attack on Saigon. But now 
it looks like, with the benefit of lilndsi^t, 
that the Communiats wanted us to Unnk 
this. They were stringing us along. They 
were putting out the feeler for a coalition 
government which Big Mlnh snapped up. 
However, at the same dme, thiey were 
movitig t^ir ISOmtn gune down and they 
launch^ attacks within the next few 
days on (he airfield, preventing ap- 
paxlmstely 90* of the people that the 
United States govemnent would have 
taken out, from being taken out And that 
doesn't even acratdi the surtare of the 
number of people in South Vietnam who 
were liable to reprisal. 

SOF: My personal feeling, is that as we 
had made a commitment, we sbwld have 
taken out anybody who wanted to flee. 
Joe- Correct. We also have, from a 
reliable source, here in Washingtoi, that 
the U.S. Navy was picking up refugees 
who were getting out by Sampan, or 
small croft, and not placing them on U.S. 
Navy sh^, but dropping them off on ttie 
Island of Con Son. 

SOF: What happened la them? 

Joe- We don't know what has happened. 
atthispolnL But we think that there were 
approximately AO.OOd refugees that the 
U.S Navy dumped off on Con Son Island. 
SOF: And you have this frotn pretty 
reliable sources? A total of M,D00? Were 
Che bulk of that 80,000 transported there 
by U.S. Navy aaft? And then, they were 
just left there? 

Joe; 11101 is correct. 

SOF: Has this been confirmed by any of 
the media? 

Joe: Ibe U-S. gcn’enunenl has pretty 
well kepi it from getting out. 

SOF: How reliable Is the sourre you 
obtained this Infurmatlon from? 

Joe: The information Is very rellaUe and 
has come tnxn three diftoeni sources. 
SOF: Who do you speclOcaUy blame for 
the CbU of Vietnam and Cambodia? 

Joe: I believe the blame totally lies on 
die 94di Congress. 

George: i have to back-up Joe 100 , 
because the Mth Congress refused to give 
the South Vietnamese people, and 
especially the South Vleltuimase 
military, the Idea that they were going to 
continue to receive the necessary 
material to defend themselves, thus 
totally destroying Uietr morale. This 
began when we didn't Uve up to the 


ceaao-fire agreement that was signed in 
Paris. 

SOF: In what respect? 

Joe; We agreed to replace on a one-ior- 
ooe basis all military equifment that was 
expended. This indu^ batteries, ar- 
tUlery onununition, small calibre am- 
munition, oircrafl, tanks and everything 
else that is expended in the course of a 
war. The South Vietnamese ambassador 
told us the United States did not replace 
on a uno-toone basis, the combHt 
equipment and ammunitioii that was 
expended by the ARVN alter the Paria 
Peace Accords took affect in 197J. As of 
ihu year, the ARVN's ammo supply was 
drasUcaDy reduced. The allocatiw for a 
105 was 6 rounds a day i for a 1S6,4 rounds 
per day: for a it was 1 round per day. 
Now. tlds puts a different light on the fact 
that the ARVN abandoned so many guns. 
What good la a gun If you can only nre a 
few rounds? 

SOF; llus lack of anunu also forced the 
ARVN to closedown posts down in the 
Mekong Delta, because they were unable 
(0 give them the nocesaary fire support in 
case (hey were attacked. Do you have 
any information on the effect the with¬ 
drawal of Amcricon aircraft maln- 
teatoncepersonnti had on the capabilities 
of the Smth Vietnamese air force some 
months back? 

Joe: We had an interesUng diKcuasion 
with s high-level Amsican official, who 
WHS involved in resupplying the South 
VietnamoiMi Army fnr aU weapons and 
aimnunltion sent to that country. He said 
we left 37 different types of aircraft, each 
one having a different engine, different 
medianicai mske-up, ififftfent ar¬ 
mament, requiring cUnerent ammunition 
and in some cases different fuels. As you 
know, all this was far b^ond the 
capaliUittes nf the Vietnamese 
mechanics. 

SOF: I was referring to a report that 1 
liad read some months back, where 
American fimu responsible for 
providing maintenance personnel to the 
ilouth Vietnamese air force, were forced 
to withdraw their personnel because 
their contracts had expired, and (here 
were no lor^er funds coming for the 
aalarlea of tl^e individuals. 

Joel Yes. INKI mechanics were with¬ 
drawn and as they were processing ihru 
Saigon, they were interviewed. When 
asked if the South Vietnamese mechanics 
could maintain these aircraft, the con¬ 
tract mechanics replied that they could 
not. What would happen, they said, was 
that the planes would be cannitwUzed (or 
parts until finally they’d all be down (or 
parts. Tlus would’ve eventually hap¬ 
pened, anyway, we (eel. had the war gone 
on longer. Another thing that the South 
Vielniiniese ambassador told us whid: is 
very significant, is that the evacuation of 
CHSoalties from the field tUtninished 
because of a lack of ssrvlceBble 
Continued on Piye 75 
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YOU CAN HELP 


AFTERMATH OF A SELLOUT 


Uil* la beitiK wrltlen, mtlUnns nf 
Uidocbtncw who w« alUed wtth and 
(nmuwd la aid and dafaid tha 

Kiobal ComrounlaC easiauaht art In 
deapcrau stratU. We spaak her* not of 
oorrupt offldala who we wrontly sup* 
partad whUe Uiey dnined thdr country'! 
reaourcea land om'> Mo bank 

accountt, but of ths imlUoRS of our in¬ 
dividual counterparts: tarmoni. soktierv, 
busiMW and (rotessiDiwt pmple, 
educstora and skilled workan wiM only 
wauled to live inpeacc.aodtf powobic in 
freedom from ComctimM oppresaioo. 
We speak of the people who we iromised 
to help, and who btUeved us, and who we 
aoU out for the take tf pellttcal ea> 
pedkarey 

U takes not a very aatut* political 
dbatrvtr tv draw the conduiloo that the 
eewiy4^anque^ed peoples of &£. Asia, 
and the people of the United RUtea. 
woukj haw bm far better off in the hnf 
run if they had nevar accepted our help. 

We had no bustnws petllnii uivolved hi 
a no-win war. 

We had utterly no bustwa tnaktnil 
Ireatioa, making protniaea to people anil 
nations which we were not prapered to 
keep. Dtr botum line U the tame aa if we 
had never gotten iovohwd. empt (or 
lour Important reaulia. (1| mUOona ot 
Indoctuneae and hundreds ol thousands 
of Americans have been killed or 
woutkM. Ill the inhudty and 
agrtcutUwe of tndodasa i» nearly 
dntroyed. (3) Uw econemy of the 
stronitaat nation On earth nearly teetered 
Mo batduupCcy. (4) mUllwa ol In* 
dochincae people are on the ran — 
teOMlaw. deatitute. sick and Jtarvtng. 

Condition (Ij ia irrevenitde and bM 
put behind us. CondlUom (2) and (31 wiU 
gradually be weathered and hoprfuUy 
corrected by the people and powera 
wtnch have survived in the raspectfte 
nadorw, Condition (4) is (a large measure 
correctable and la therefore urgent and 
p« 0 tng* hot is brai 0 Mauaty beof 
igncred by our MUon — a nation whkh 
was fuunded and prtwpertd bacaiae it 
was the biggest retugee camp the world 
has ever known. We Inserted a handful of 
Marlaes to reecuc the men of the ship 
Mayaguai and. although a high ofBttal 
grandly announced this made him 
‘-proud to be an American.'' this rescue 
can only be conAdrred as a token face- 
Bvini gtalure. 

At Ihs same bnie we were revuuig the 
men of the Mayaguez and reciatming 


Uk ship, on the island of Phu Quoc Ihero 
wen land are I ovar 40,000 refugees, 
inchahoi Anwricaa mlsstooariee and 
other deiUoa personnel cowering, 
.Htarvtng. waiting and dying for an 
American rescue which will apparently 
never come Today ok Secretary tf 
State tedy Hated this Island ti South 
Vietnarnaae territory and there ia 
nothing we can do. There Is nothing we 
could write In reply to such a callous and 
cowardly Rtatemoat which would be 
printable Apparently, when you scU ooi 
millions of ptiople, a (ow thowand more 
mdies UtUe ettherencs. 

This disgusting and tUsbeartailng lade 
o( commiOinoiS by tlw U.5. gomnmera 
to actively aid or protect theae r«fig{eaa, 
makea a mockery of what Ihr VS.A. 
standi lor. The flnal bill for our rniaad- 
veoture In S.E. Asia U nfUmated to 
eaeeed aemc |UO.IO(tOOO.OOO. Thla debt 
Olay tn die end aid to bankrupt even our 
ndi nation — but U la our opinion that 
after coiiimltlng S4.000 American lives 
and IkOO faiUioo ia AioeiTcan raaources to 
araure Uw freedom of the people of S£. 
Alia, It would take only a relati v« (kvp of 
blood and an inflated dollar blU to at- 
kngtt to ave a tew million lives —- 
f^eciaDy since Owae lives are depen- 
(b^ on « b e cjit 'd our {Kwiiae aad 
'commitment" It has been uld that if 
you can do It, Ifsyour )ob; if you cant do 
H, tfS aUU your rasixnsiblllty These 
bomtlw*. aBarring, endangered people 
are standing right before you. America, 
and ymi can't dodge (be Issue. 

What arc yoa going h> do about these 
people* And yxu say fperbaps hoping 
nobody win r^y and ywll be <d{ the 
hook> "What can I do*" The answer ts: 
PLENTY. AND RIGHT NOWl V\al of 
all. if you iltare our condusMo that we 
owe Ohm anJortistate vletiicis our 
personal suppofl yun can immediately 
write or wire your elected represen- 
tadvea and tell them vriiat you tiank 
should ha done to answer tMs urgent 
himan need. Tha rentnd them that next 
year k an etectnr yaar and ask then 
what they are doing (or plan to dm. 

Then tit down at yow phone and dial 1- 
HbdM-liao. U weal cost you a din 
(rotp artywhere in the United States, and 
when the gtrl inswerv ask her what you 
can do. She knows, as she works for the 
Inter-Agency Task Force tor VirtnuMse 
R^ief. Yea see. alth^h the ad- 
numstrslivc and legtalative branches <it 
our government have shirked thetr 


Iwmin rsKponaltMlIty to conunit a large- 
•cale Ainarican effort to activ^ 
RvaoBte and aid (iMae unfortunate 
people, there are already (uncbanal 
drpartinants of our goveramoil whldi 
art conunltted by thetr nature to asaist 
tuman need only attonpta to 
rvacuat* refugees may Mve been badly 
bungled, or may haw actuatty been 
intended Is be mirely fac»«eving 
lokenlsn, but nonetheless there arc a lot 
of good liHOple in a lot of agatdea, plus 
Ummsoku of votuDleers who are working 
ihatr hearta uui under trying caAdiUats 
to help the Indoctiinesc rdugws. It may 
baa case of too htUe and loo late, but It is 
at tcKt a start, and U tbeae agencies are 
ledothe Job want to do. they ouri 
have your htdp t As an indlviduai 
American YOU, sitting in your OTTnchair 
with a can of bm). 

There arv some 130,000 people who we 
(Od manage to reacue ahead of the 
Qxnmunlsl advance In South Vietnam, 
plus a handful of Cambodiiuu and 
Montagnanb- ITicy are preaantly In¬ 
terned in camps on Ouam. Elgin AFB, 
Ft. Chafae and Cantp Pcndlsiciii. They 
Ikri from oppression to the promise of 
freedom and a new life tn America Just 
like milUens before them Uke 
thousands ol EUsopems in the IMh and 
19th Ontunes, like thousands more after 
WWl and WW1I, Uke 40.0M Hungarians In 
the SO'B. tike 630,000 Cubans tn the 60’s. 
Our America broke im prwnise to aid and 
defnd - we can never let Amenca 
treak its prumise to <iheller from op- 
pressun or we will ou looger haw an 
America; it wdl be Just anotte wor¬ 
thless place of real sstatc populated by 
people waiting for the advance of a 
strong oppiesaor. 

In ^(e of a lack of guts, decency or 
oonceni m asme quarters, our govcni- 
mfcit ha« taken (he mtrama] Ant aiep; 
we have gotten some of the people out. 
What happens to them now is largely up 
to individtial Amencam U ia almost 
wholly op to YDU 

hi order far tbeae uauigruot lamilies 
to become vtable. contributing iiwinbers 
of the great American experiment in 
freedcuit. they Qnt must get out of the 
barbed wn and into the matiatream of 
Amerium Ult. Tb get out of the barbed 
wire they have to have a sponsor They 
have to have a penoii, an organisation or 
a group who will accept isnporary 
leepanalhtllty for their w^ being until 
they ore on thetr own. The overwhelming 
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majority of these pco|:^e got out with only 
(he clothes on their back. They need a 
place to live. They need food to eat, they 
need a vehicle through which they can 
make a positive contributioi to their 
adopting country 'a Job!). They need 
individuals who believe in the American 
way of life who will help them adjust to 
the language, lifestyle and love of the 
greatest civilization the world has even 
Imown. 

How ran you do this with four kids, car 
payments and a mortgage? You don't 
have to do it by yourself, or do it all. But 
we all do have individual obligations as 
Americans to do our part.... to do what 
we can. Almost any organizaticn — a 
family, a lodge, a church group or even a 
gun club can get together and be 
responsible. If you have the room to put 
them up, your uncle FVed and half-a* 
dozen relatives can all chip in a few 
bucks a month to buy chow. You can raid 
the local Salvation Army or Goodwill for 
clothes, and so on. And most of all. you 
can be a friend and counsello' to these 
people while they find their niche in the 
American rock of freedom. These people 
don't have anything, and they don't ask 
for much — only a chance. They want to 
be free. They want to contribute. They 
have skills and they have motivation. 

Talk it up with your friends, cousins 
and associates, then call the toll-free 
number. Tell them what you can do to 
help, and they'll take it from there. They 
can even find a person with the par¬ 
ticular job skill you may need for your 
business. But you have to lake the first 
step. 

If every "Patriotic" organization, or 
every “Service" club, or every 
"Girislian" church would sponsor a 
family, there would be no need for this 
editorial plea. However, there seem to be 
a lot of people who have momentarily 
forgotten what it means to be an 
American: why America was founded 
I as a refuge) and how it was populated 
(by refugees). 

In fact, if you can believe this, 
Governor Castro of Arizona was quoted 
by AP as saying “. .. I don’t think we 
ought to welcome them anymore. I think 
we ought to put a limit on them. They've 
got children who have to be fed. people to 
have jobs. etc." According to the AP 
release. Gov. Castro said he was opposed 
to South Vietnamese refugees in the 
United Slates and plans to limit their 
number in Arizona "I intend to limit 
them. I intend to be rather strict, 
although youcan'tclosea state to them.” 

"I'll try to limit them as much as 
possible, and only pick out those cases 
which are of humane treatment and 
consideration." 

You might expect such statements 
from an ignorant redneck who didn’t 
have a grasp of what America is all 
about, but from a Governor? From a 
Governor who himself was foreign bom. 


and wa.s alsoa refugee immigrant from a 
war-torn country. Who himself sought 
refuge and was accepted in this country 
from Mexico in the middle of it's big 
depression of the 30's? For shame! If the 
Honorable Mr. Castro thinks he will 
curry favor amongst American 
"minorities" who fear they might have to 
share their welfare lit, maybe he is right. 
But if he thinks he reflects the attitude of 
the people of the great state of Arizona, 
he is wrong. SOF Associate Fditor E)on 
McLean, who resides in Arizona and is 
sharing his home with a family of five 
Vietnamese (and who claims he is having 
the time of his life with the chance to 
do something positive) was contacted 


regarding his Governor's conuiieiils and 
apparent attitude. His conuiient: 
"People who make it to the lifeboat 
themselves, and then stamp on the 
fingers of others who come after them so 
they will not have to share their refuge, 
give me a belly ache." 

If the plight of these refugees makes 
your American heart hurt, and if at¬ 
titudes such as implied above make your 
belly hurt, then get off the seat of your 
pants and do something positive. Help 
ke^ the American Ideal a living, 
growing reality. Call the toll-free number 
today. 
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Assassination 

of 

Xm^llo 

by Robert Roman 

Copyright 1975 by SOIDIER CF PORIUNE MAGAZINE 

uiis not fi'tn conn imi/litled, us his 
tampunv I'ommanJcr found his mis- 
uJicniurt amusing. 

Nrxi camt r/w Caribbean and Central 
Amenta. He went to work lor the tale 
Tacho Samota. dictator ol Nicaragua, as a 
"consultant." Tacho uas later 
jssassmated. Tl/ert was also a sunt us an 
automatic weapons' instructor, with a 
(iuaiemalan exile army led by Carlos 
Caislla Armas. He also got in the way of 
uimebody s bullet 

Raman was now ready for the big time 
— he lamed the service of the lute 
CcHrralissimo Rafael Leonidas Truiitlo. 
lienelactor dt la Putria y Padre de la Patria 
Nuet'u. again as a "consultant. '' Today he 
works lor another foreign power engaged in 
a Uic and death struggle, needless to say. 
hn side IS losing Of his career as a soldier 
III lortune. Roman says cheerfully. "I 
should have been a linoleum salesman." 


Our auihiir ‘s life typifies that of many a 
\oldicr ill fonune. panicukrly in his 
unerring ability lo pick the losing side He 
lirsi saw action at age l(i. in World War II. 
in ihe Merchant Marine, when he manned 
a do mm gun and shot the tail assembly off 
a plane during an air raid in New Guinea 
Ills feat was not applauded, however, since 
It was an American plane 

He followed that up hv four years m the 
Marines, serving mainly in China, when 
the V.S made a tain effort to prop up the 
Niiiionalist regime It was during this time, 
while selling cigarettes and .45's. on the 
black market, that he fell in with a General 
t hen, a private warlord who commanded a 
xmall army called the Cbepio Brigade Our 
Marine PI'C went AW.OL and was 
promoted to ' 'captain '' in the brigade — 
winch was promptly annihilated by the 
l.hmese Communists. Breathless hut 
umcarreJ. he rejoined the Marines and 



Dictalor G«n«roll»lmo Maul Trvjlllo. 
two ynort b«for« hvwes ossoislnotedby 
proxi«s‘of Ihe CIA. 
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TRUJILLO... 

It was really a very sti^id way to 
assassinate somebody. Two cars 
followed the 19S7 Chevrolet down 
Avenida George Washington and ahead 
were two cars waiting to intercept it. 
However, as later reconstructed, no real 
effort was made to block the highway and 
the Chevrolet could have sped right on 
through. Instead, when the first shots 
were fired, the car's lone passenger 
ordered the car to stop, got out and 
started banging away with his pistol. His 
assailants were using American 
automatic M-2 carbines and he was 
riddled. TTiat was the «k1 of the Era of 
Trujillo, of Generalissimo Rafael 
lieonidas 1Vu)Ulo Molina, and of my job. 
The place was the Dominican Republic 
but it could have been almost anywhere. 

Virtually everybody connected with 
the ass^sination is now dead. But there 
was one eyewitness to the scene. He was 
Gen. Arturo Espaillat, former chief of 
lYujillo's military intelligence and one of 
his closest advisers. By a strange 
coincidence — a very strange coin¬ 
cidence — Arturo was out for a drive that 
evening and wandered right into the 
ambush. He described it this way: 

' "lYujillo's Chevrolet was parked 
in the center of the four4ane high¬ 
way. On the right was a car facing 
in the same directiMi as the 
Chevrolet. On the left was another 
car with bright headlights which 
illuminated the scene. A third car 
was beyond and to the right, facing 
Trujillo's car. I could see men 
firing furiously at the figure who 
staggered into the beam of the 
headlights. The Old Man fired a 
last bullet, then pitched forward on 
his face. Trujillo was dead." 

And with that, Arturo used to say. he 
spun the car around and drove off to give 
the alarm. He also took over the 
fXiininican Republic — at least tem¬ 
porarily. 

Arturo moved swiftly. He drove 
directly to the home of Gen. Jose Roman 
and seized him. Roman was leader of the 
Dominicans involved in the conspiracy 
ami was to have become provisional 
president after Trujillo. Roman was 
hauled into the intelligence center behind 
the National Palace and was told to start 
talking. He did and — before he was 
finally finished off by expert torturers — 
implicated scores of people. What 
happened next was not nice. 

1 have seen that sort of thing in various 
parts of the world — otherwise ordinary 
people suddenly convulsed by a sort of 
blood frenzy. Perhaps the potential is 
there in all of us and certainly the U.S. 
Government, as represented by the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the 
State Department is not above setting up 


these little scenes. A lot of people died 
because of what happened Aat day in 
May 1961 and the rcsponsili^ty is theirs. 

However, there's no denying that the 
Old Man, in many ways, brought it on 
himself. He was the Big Dad^ of the 
Caribbean and delighted in stirring up 
the natives — Venezuela. Guatonala, 
Haiti, any thmg within range. At one point 
he developed a dandy feud with Cuban 
dictator Pulgmdo Batista, life was 
rather complicated during that period. 

1 got rather confused when our 
propaganda apparatus began blasting 
Bastista as a Communist. It was even 
more confusing when Trujillo brought in 
a swarm of Cuban rd>els, some of them 
real Communists, and armed and trained 
them. He went further and began to run 
arms and ammo into Cuba. Later, Fidel 
Castro was to find them very useful. One 
of the pitots ferrying around the Cuban 
rebels and the guns was a loud-mouth 
romanticist who thought he was Captain 
Mirhight. His name was Gerald Lester 
Murphy. Asa mercenary, Murphy was a 
disgrace to our trade. 

It was about that time that the 
Galindez case broke — specifically, 
March 12, 19S6. You may remember it: 
Jesus Galindez. head of the Spanish 
Basque revolutionary movement in 
North America disappeared. Trujillo 
was blamed for it generally and Arturo 
Esf^illat, then Consul General in New 
York, wa.s accused specifically. The 
media had a field day. 

Then came the Murphy incident. It 
seems that Murphy bad been boozing it 
up in the bars and bragging that he had 
kidnapped Galindez. though in fact, the 
CIA had I Ibe CIA was pa-lurbed that of 
the million plus dollars given to Galindez 
to funnel to the Basques, only 9500,000 


reached its destination), Murphy 
realized the error of his ways and mat^ 
plans to leave the country. Too late. He 
went off a clifi into the sea. assisted by 
one Octavio de ia Maza. on orders of 
Trujillo, who resented being accused of 
the Galindez kidnapping. The State 
Government got very upset and 
demanded a full investigation. I helped 
prepare an uivestigative report sent to 
the American Emb^y but I (robed into 
that case very gingerly, afraid of what I 
might find and add myself to the daisy 
chain of deaths. 

De la Maza had liquidated Murphy, on 
orders, of course, but the trail led 
straight to him. The Embassy demanded 
action. They got action, bid not what they 
expected. '^ujiUo had de la Maza thrown 
m Jail and charged with murdering 
Murphy. De la Maza was understandably 
annoy^ at his situation and announced 
he was going to tell all. He apparently 
changed his mind because he strangled 
himself in his cell. E)e la Maza was a 
brawny diaracter and had to be assisted 
on his way by a half-dozen strongbacked 
secret police. 

1 still get chills — like right now — 
when 1 think about ^isodes l&e that and 
how damned dangerous it was to work for 
a man like Trujillo. I must have been out 
of my mind. 1 was an absolutely loyal 
tnijillista. Yet, I knew that loyalty with 
him didn't work both ways. He might 
reward you lavishly one day and send 
you over a cliff the next — not out of 
anger or any emotion but just out of sheer 
expediency. Yet, the sheer danger of 
working for that tiger bad an exhiliratuig 
quality. Maybe I'm a masochist? 

Publicity about Galindez and Murphy 
continued and so did political pressure on 
Trujillo. The de la Maza incident was 
largely ignored. But one who didn't 
forget it was his brother, Antonio. It was 
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Antonio de la Maza who was a key figure 
in the group that liquidated and It 

(5 very probable that the first OA con¬ 
tact with the group was through him. 
Needless to say, he's dead now. 

the Uung is. the whole cover of the 
umsptracy had always been paper thin 
and the onnsplraturs darted babbling otd 
the details, virtually from the moment 
they were apprehended. Ihat didn't stop 
Ramfla, TkiijiUo's am, (or (urtming them 
(o death. He waa quite UUrally mad with 
rage. He klUed (hem so (ad (hat s reaOy 
e^ustive anolysia of the fdot was im. 
possible. [ conducted such an attalysu 
with personnel captured during the in* 
vBsiuns from Cuba, and an elaborate 
conspiracy known as the Uth of June 
Movement; I had managed to keep my 
aourcea alive and talking, ^mfls 
chopped ip Big Daddy’s murder vs so 
fast that t^y new had tiine to tell the 
whole story. Too bad. But here’s the 
basic story. 

Ihe CIA statjon chief of the Amvican 
Embassy in the Dominican R^ubUc was 
a thap named Uar B. Reed. He made no 
bones about it. In the eummv of IWO, 
Reed came to the Palace with an odi 
story. He said his vtsii was completely 
isHifficial and that he was jeopardUing 
his rareer. but because of his abufing 
affectinn for Uie Old Man be wanted to 
warn him; either TruJlUo resigns or 
Washington will send in the Navy. It was 
a traasperent CIA oittmauiii). 

I submitted a memo Id tbe Old Man 
labelling it preposterous. Then he in¬ 
dicated 1 Ctiot^ make some sort of 
response. So I wrote a Utile piece alntl 
"the mysterious blatbviklte slithering 
aromd aroong us who is known only as 
LBR and operates the local candy store 
for the Caopany" and put It on uie front 
page of a local paper. lYujiUo loved It. 
quietly left the cuuntiy. 

But that did it. Washington flaihed the 
green light and the final lolutiun of the 
TrujUlo question began. It bad already 
been in the wvka fv months Two of- 
Qdats attached to the Embassy uwk over 
and away they went. 

One pecuUartty of the whole operation 
15 that everybody involved wve virtually 
neighbors of each olhv in the upper daas 
Cesar Nicolas (hmson and Avenlda 
Pastev wea Tbe Ammcan Embassy 
was virtually adjacent to lYujlUo's 
sprawling palace residence. Tbe fvdgn 
colony took their kids to a competent 
yoing pediatrician who lived m that 
neigl^orhood. My house was a few blocks 
away and I sent my daughter to him too. 
Espial Uved in the same genval area. 
When we all stvted kUllng each other It 
was practically a neighborhood brawl. 

An3rway, the family doctor was named 
Robvto Reid Cabral and he WM the 
contact man for the whole operation The 
two American CIA agerds communicated 
largely through him. To a lesser extent, 
they UBCd Whnpv'a sipernurkel to (he 


lA 


same area. Wimpy’s market was 
primarUy useful for another purpose: 
anugglUig Americtfi &mu Into die 
country Wimpy himaelf was a rtfher 
amiably nandesaipt-tooUng character 
whose real name was Lorenco Berry. An 
.American, he had lived in tbe coM^ for 
years. Tbve was no evidence that Berry 
bunsdf was act ually a Company agent. 
he was recruited for this one job. 

Tbe two other Amvicana Involved 
wve rather unlikely looking types to be 
Instigating an assassination conspu-aor. 
One was chort. rather roly-poly, with a 
dow. soft Southern accent Tbe uthv waa 
tall, balding, bespectaded and gave the 
general appearance of a high sdwol 
malbentatits teachv. Both were vir¬ 
tually neighbors of Or. Rdd Cabral and it 
was there that they had a long series of 
contacts with the Dominicans, Both wve 
attached to Ihe Embessy — but both 
made it plain to the conspirators that 
Ihey wvked for the Central Inldligenoe 
Agency, the Company. 

There were abwt 40 DominiciinB in¬ 
volved, most of them fairly prominent, 
You have to have aperlenced the 
Dominicait Republic of those years to 
have known how fantastic thsi was — 
that a plot with au many people involved 
could have dragged on for almost a year 
without a leak. It's a UtUe country and 
swarmed with Informers, some of them 
fv pay: othcov reported any Item of 
intereet jisrt to make brownie points with 
the Old Man. Actually we did hear that 
something funny was going on at WUn- 
py'a Market but nobody seemed in¬ 
terested. TrujiUo, an ex-Martne. Irusted 
AioertcanE And he had always 
cnoperated closely with the Company. 

vniat was going nn at the market was 
indeed mtcreaung. Automatic curbines. 
dusaasembled. were being snuggled 
into Wimpy'e in containers of food. Even 
obsolete M-1 rifles were diipped in. That 
seemed odd whoi the Sory finally canie 
nut tiecause the country fairly bristled 
with the weaponry and the coaapvators 
bad access to excellent Belgian FN 
aassult rifles. But the point was, that the 
plotters wanted visible, physical 
evidence of U.S. support. Except for 
Antonio de la Maea. who was transfixed 
by haired and beyond fear, they tlved in 
mortal terror throughout tbr conspiracy. 
They wanted something more tongiUe 
than CIA promises and moral support 
and ihry got it — but a fat lot of go^ U 
waa going to do thisn. 

The con9trBt4tr8 were pnmariiy 
concerned about knocking off TrujiUo. 
But the ClA also InalRted that there be at 
least equal tneparatton for actual selxure 
of power. Heir a^iarent of the TYujOlo 
machine was his ddeat son, Ramfis, and 
it was poulbk Uiat Ik could take over the 
controb leaving the utuatini unchanged. 
Kow to bottle up Ramfis? Answer: he 
flies to Europe p^odically When the hit 
b made — vmUe he’s there — hc'U 


flying back, hb plane making a stopover 
in New York. He'll be scooped up there 
and hauled off. 

Sounded good lo the boys. They 
organised into two componenU: the 
political group numberliqt about forty 
and an action group of eight to ten Mt 
men. Antonio de la Maza was, naturally, 
the real leader of the bit team. The actual 
assassins had the easiest job. For all his 
secret police and troops, TtojUlo himself 
was only lightly guarded. His movements 
wve vitually ritusUsttc, alnHwi 
mechanical. You knew where he'd be at 
almost any given time. 

Everybody got more and more jittery 
os (hey waited for RamTu to gel off hit 
aas and go to Europe again. Then came 
the GA'6 Bay of Pip debacle The 
Company became just as panicky as the 
Dominicans. Word waa passed to call tbe 
whole thing off. The Dominicans refused. 
It was too late to turn back; sooner ot 
later the stvy would have come uot and 
the Old Man would have fed them to the 
sharks inch-by-lnch. 

Finally Rac^a tnarded an airliner for 
Europe. A week latv. Trujillo was 
gunned down by ihosu ClA-supplted 
carbines and M-I's 

I had new considered Runfis wy 
bright but this ttme he wasn't so dumb. 
biBtead of flying cotrunercial. be char¬ 
tered a plane and flew dlncUy home. 
Meanwhile, Arturo Espaillal drove from 
the scene of the asaasslnsllan directly Co 
the home of General Roman, who was to 
be provlaional president, grabbed him 
and bepn roun^ng up the conspinlors. 
By ihv Qroc Ramfis landed, ^paillai 
WHS in fuil control of the country. Ramfis 
showed his gratitude by lucking Espaillsl 
19 too He had good reason. 

1 think I was as dose to EspaiOat as 
anyman.aliveordead Someumesafter 
a lew drtnks and a rehashing of the old 
days, t would look at him and say, 
"Arturo, you son ofabilch, some day Pm 
going to kill you." 1 always got the same 
response. 

He would laugh. He knew uxacUy what 
I was thinking, even though we never 
discussed it. 

"Roberto, rm hermano. donT talk like 
that. Besides, you'd have to stand at the 
etui of a very long line tor that.” He 
would laugh again. He thought it was 
very hinny 

The reason Arturo came within a bsir 
of sharing the same fate as ttic con¬ 
spirators - but survived — was that 
nobody could possibly bdieve that Arturo 
would be mixed up with the CIA. 
Washington was almost hysterical on the 
subject of ElspaiUat. Besides, Arturo was 
surer-tnijllUsta, Raafls lust couldn’t 
quite bring himself to believe he waa 
Involved. Ite was released and went into 
exile where I joined him In still another of 
his endless osi^lracles. 

li had been no coincidence (hat Arturo 



hid bf«n at (hr ictnc wtwo (he OM Miin 
fot hll. N«r that h« grabbed all the right 
cocuguratorislaMMaatnughtoa Nor (hat 
he hM laiun over the TniJUk machine 
and «aa nnniAg (be eotaiiry untQ 
Rantda bichad things up b)- not flytag 
Into the CIA net In New York. It was too 
much tor Ramfls. even though he fgtarad 
Ms lUe. But I rtaUzed what had hajK 
pcoed. 

You have Is understand bow it was lo 
(hose days. Everybody around TrujOlo 
reaUaed ibe ebow was about over. Many 
were frozen by fear of the future. Others 
and 1 was one of them — were ]UBt 
plaui exhausted, burnt-out. I had worked 
tmiasaiy seven days a week for El Jefe 
for five years In anabnosphere saturated 
with fear, aasaasinations. guerrilla ki- 
vasiona, terrorism, hystarical 
propagaada. nonots, (riots, executions 
Had all the other pkasantries ac- 
companyuig the cnjmbling of an absolute 
dlclatorsh^. I Hdd to h^ with tt, and 
Ip-abbed (or a gbi tad a bottle. 

Arttro, bowevtr, was neither btmtoin 
or taar^. N« was faacinated by the 
lYoll^ mart^ He thooghi he coold 


ka«|i U runalng. Ho also liked 1Vu}UIo's 
buMnexa polklca, the Old Man owned a 
piKa tri iujtt about everything in the 
country — lltanUy. EverytUne you 
boughtabaaearlaidawhireoraciUa ton 
ol smar. the Old Mao rang up the cash 
r«Vti)d*r. that lalxlgued Artiro. 

Not that he was dlrecUy Involved in the 
ccnsplracy He knew of iL He knew idxi 
was ID on it, what thoy wore going to do 
and whan. And be shmtcuculted tbe 
story frw rwachlng tbe top. It wasn't 
exa^ hesson; EspaiUat was Just 
nudging hislory • bit. But there was only 
nno lyujUlo. 

Wlien EspaiUat was hit in lisbon. I'm 
Muro that bt accepted It fatalistically and 
without rancor. To him, that was Just 
part of the game. If you deal yourself in, 
you can aspect that sort of thing. 

But even In this business there is some 
moraUty. No much, twt some. But 
WashthgtcD vu>ialas those few rules, 
such aa not getting people killed un* 
neceasartly. Otic lUng you may have 
noOevd Is that US. spoote like to work 
thruMgh proslaa. puppets, dopes, “alkea" 
or whatvver you want to caQ it—and (be 
rcMilts ara iiMally tmiortunate for the 


{roalea. The TruJUio ihtng was an 
wxaniple. The two CIA men and Wimpy 
tjoltad from the coontry Just befere it 
happened. 

Tbe promised support never 
materlained Tbe Americau were long 
gone and duki’t try to hdp them. True, 
offshore was a very vtsite U,S. Navy 
task force which arrived just afle* the 
anawtnaUon The pieUars had been told 
the Mannaa would land. They didn't, lo 
the md. Wathingtofi did man^ to kill 
TrujiUo but It was also reeponsiUe for the 
killing of a lot of other Dominicans as 
well. 

Arturo, hounded from his country by 
the Company, Dnaliy took ig> residence to 
iJsbon. There be was inv<rived in a car 
wi^ which left him paralyzed. He later 
recovered enough to blow out Us tntos 
with bis .4S. 

"You know Arturo's sccidefll to 
Usboa.” the vole* over tbe phone said. 
"WcB, that was no aecideBL YouTe 
gotfui to gel the aame thing.” 
ruck you,” (said 
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The Aborted Flight 

THE WILD &JLSL 

Col. "Mad”Mike Hoareand His "Mercs” Attempt 

To Invade Angola 

or 

The Wild Geese 
Hove rhe/r 
Wings Clipped 



Colonel Mike Hoore. Commanding OHicer S COmmondo o> towo River In Ihe 




Ia th» airlnii ut 1IT4. mffteriotis 
cUmHM •4* appfared in leading 
Mwapapcra in LoMon. Paris and 
BmMda, anmuncinii a mitiivt oC OoL 
MiehMl Jlo«rt'» iJb CeiBcnaado to 
ctMvato Uis Iftb •iinircrM> of Ok 
nberaoon «f atanloyvtUe. 

To the casual obac^nr. (tare «as 
noUiUii unueual about the a»- 
oouncement, but to toraar Congo m^es 
and UMir trimto, k had istdertonea o( 
aooiethtni a Ut more exdting asd 
proOtabU • a call to vtna. 

U was a conunon feeling in Southern 
Africa (hat (ha Portuguese wlthA^wai 
from Angola or MosNinbkjoe might well 
provida a f«tlla field for mere 
operations. 

In both coloniaa a votaUle poiitical 
sttiiaUon indicated chaos, when the 
Portuguese flnaliy withdrew. Large 
mantxn of white aettlera, SB,0B0 in 
MosainUqua and 100.000 in weatifay 
Angola, could be expectod to tuppert an 
effort load by cokuam of meres to 
ewditaw (be black ginvaxnents 1^ 
Uailsd by Oia PertiwueM. 

In Moimbli}u>, plots to do just (his 
wars aborted in May. 1074. In Algols, the 
African Uberatloe organiMtioca ^ent 
abnost la much Urne shooting each oUwr 
u they did the Portuguese. 

111016 interested In playing the marc 
game again decided It was time to 
weluato the situation, lliey offJdaHy put 
out the word via appealing in a front page 
story In the Jalianmtsburg Star, on 9 
Xeotembar, 1974. for anyone with 
tnllUary e xp ertmica to )ci(o an esdudve 
"WUd Gooes aub.“ tte "Wild Goone” 
bftbst tlM symbol used by Hoarea' outfit 
during the Congo frscaa 

The forthcooung remUs of tbe "WOd 
Oeesr*' pidiBoied (be fact that narcs 
were available for hire in the “dart 
cantlnmt.'* and provided a cow for the 
formatton of (he “WUd Goose Qub,” 
Mtng the emblem of Mo. S Copaoaodo. 

Iliough Coi. Hoire vehemently deniea 
the dub had my function other than 
social, in tact, it served as a veUde to 
rscTuU murcenartos in case an 
portunllv presented Itaelf. 

InlUally, the dob headquarters were 
iooated In a suUt of officce at 31 Prit¬ 
chard Street The "headquarters oom- 
tnandanl" was a balding former Soots 
Guardamao, Satu Caatody, who daimed 
Iw wae tn tha "carpet business.'* 

Caaiidy handled tbe incoming pboce 
calls nbfl* QspUts Doedi Andmnn, a 
bearded art dealer and loatm Jungle 
llgbier. saeeiKd potential recruits who 
ippeared to parson. Within a ownSi. 
according to Caddy, more than 1,000 
merci h^ been signed op. 

He remaiiied to one reporter. "Of- 
Qclally. we're a eodaJ and reaeatumal 
dub. but unoffidally. It's pretty obvious 
we’re rarruiUng im't It?" 

Cassidy was quMtJoned fay the South 


AfnesA security polios who told him the 
srtlvUtaa of lbs dub would be ignored 
"as long m Qury diikit subams tbe 
govercBtsot and there was no mar* 
pubUoty." 

In late SepUsnbv. 1974, at ■ tistd in 
Qw iuburba sf Johaaaeafaarg. run bjr a 
fbram DMTC oSKv. aiece than too 
Congo veto traitod war scones end 
sperulstad oa the tatnra aa the liquor 
fiowid like watir RveryteK toastad the 
unvdllng of a battle flag, on wbidi waa 
emblasened the "WildGoose." Memtiers 
wtrs told by- Caaddy, Cot. Boas's 
secowl-ln-conuiiJifKl and the senlw mere 
officft* present, that tbe unit would 
boconie opuratlonal “it there la a 
legitimate request from a legally con- 
siitutud gowrunent” 
the "Wild Geese” emt representsUves 
into Angota to seek out wwalthy An-* 
tugueae businrsanen who ndgbt he to- 
tarested to hirtng thair services. 

MmdMrs daBMd they had cootactai 
Katongase tnemnsnai and Caasdy 
dauned he had enlisted pikas m 
tlhodssta who bad aircraft capable of 
tlyiflf merra into their area of 
opvaUoiw Ctoe of the latter was Captain 
Mailucit, a fontwr Spitfire pilot und 
founder of the Rhodntan Air Services. 
fUndMen Defune Mrsnber, P. K. van 
dtir Byl, ailsgedly prurolsad Cassidy the 
uM of a Rhodealsn slrport as a launch 
«lt«. uftir Cassidy procnised there would 
be no recruiting In Rhodeata. 

The "WUd Geese’s” relatively vague 
Operation plan incorporated the 
toUowfrto. 

1. M«es would aalae Loso Airport 
to louthsastorn Angola, in cen- 
jusetton with Dr .fmas SavuntM' 
National Ualon (or tbe Tbtal In- 
itopsndanre of Angela. 

2 . (inr* thv airport waa saeurwl, 
the Siam conUagsnt ol meres 
would fly In and etd sD routs o! 
conuiiunicatlans to the Luanda, tha 
Capitol of Angola. 


ApparenUy. they planned on playing It 
by Nir after they had stablitfied a 
secure bass of apa-ations 
to thair frantic oiiest (or tbe dusive 
ftnancial barking. tM cRitsaarls of the 
"Wild Geme” bagao to draw the at- 
tanUon of the prsa, and subaeqjoenUy, 
0M Svuib Afrtcae police and tte 
Rhodsian gpsdal Bra^. One mamher 
wM arrested carrying a targe su of 
money, and ■ few days later. Cataidy 
WM “ashed” to leave Rhodesia or bee 
deportation 

On arrival in LondoD. Casaii^ totd 
newamen the “Wild Geese” were 
planning a mercenary operation 
awnewherv to Moambique or Angola. 
A combUuiUon th«n. of failure to obtain 


necewary fUunrlng plus exposure from 
the preaa and harrassment tram 
RhodMan and South African security 
agendee gruundad tte "WUd Gecac.'' 

Tte "Wild GeoM.” at preaent appear 
to be bldtog tbdr time until Portugtiww 
brccs withdraw rrm Mozambique In 
dune Ml Angola to NovmilM 
AddrMH of InterMi; 

Jack Csrtoo4larbsr 
Prseidsnt. Wild Genas Cbto 
103 Laanntogtin 04Mrt 
bnus ftotha Avn. 

CftaawttU 
Johannesburg 
Kcpufailtc of South Africa 

Col. Mldisal Hoare 
AddTMs unknown 
Phofw. aa vl January. 1973' 

Mil Oorban 

Tte JcfuunMburg .Sunday Eimress 
earrtad a report to April that wufthr 
fhirtiigiwM buUfanKSMSi were remiibng 
nwra to Suoib Afrka. Prance and 
Belgium, to owthruw tte Momblque 
government. Norman Taylor, an 
preasr^MTtor.pastong M a mercenary, 
daunod te was offer^ $2800 a moath. 

A rMrulttng officer, known only aa 
Lorvnso, ctaiiM to have signed im 1,000 
men to JohanneMiurg, and that 4.000 
would partlcipat* to tbe coup. Merc 
voluntem wars to be provided Mth fake 
yeuuporta, modern weapcsis and pay 
would he depMtlled to banks of ttelir 
dioioe 

larsnn told Taylor: 

"Training U not esBenUaL AH we 
arsinisreetMl tn la numbers. Bui if 
you would like wxns framing 1 
could I0VS yes a irthr to a mao in 
Malawi It might help you to stay 
altv*.” 

On 33 April, tte south African Minister 
of Defenar. P.W. Botha, reaffirmed bis 
gowiment's opputttleo to mercenary 
rsmiitment. itattog (hat U individiala 
wtdied to protect thetr country they 
frwukl torn tte -South African DefeoM 
Korea. KnowiedgMble obeervors believe 
Soidh Africa will suppren any blatant 
mirc operatiwi as limg as Prime 
Minster Voratsr continues to work 
toward a dslantc with black Africa. 

Reports uidJeate that there are mena 
operating In Cabinda, a snail oil-ricb 
r^ton being devdoped by Golf Ot. 
whtcb llM to tte north of Angola atong 
the coaat. iTb* Cabinda black 
~ybaraUoB’' movanant fell apart after 
GuU started drtilmg m tte majoniy of 
tha guemitaii wvet to woifr to tbe oil 
bidd^) Tte Xalr* backed FLSC (Prosit 
(or tte Utaratko of the Ehrlave of 
Cabuulsl has used tnerci — a ProKb 
mere officer waa captired by the For- 
Uigeso late last year. 

CnnllnuMl on >»( |iAS# 




S Commando M formollon en« hattr aliof iha coptura of Stanlayvltlo 


flight: Mombori of S Commando rolo* by on MS or- 
morod ear shortly offer copfurfng Wofso. 


lotver rfghf All of tht above mere* were sbof or 
omvndodsborifyoflor this photo was foken 


Two members of the 5 Commondo pose with the first 
Chinese Comawnlst SO cc/. fieovy machine gvo cap¬ 
tured In Stanleyvl/le. 
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In evaluating the various abortive 
merce operations, one of oir contacts in 
Southern Africa reports; 

“My friend ‘Flerre’ who saw 
sCTvice with 5 Commando, the 
Rhodesian light Infantry, and in 
Malawi, reported the latest mere 
effort was sponsored by a group of 
disgruntled Mocambique business 
men who were making another 
feeble try to put together a mere 
army. 

The call for meres may yet go 
out but I doubt if the funds will be 
available. The proverbial, 
mysterious ‘millionaire’ never 
materializes. Somehow these 
monkeys lose sight of the fact that 
no millionaire, let alone a dozen of 


them, could finance a full scale 
merce army. To take Mocambique 
would take at least 4,000 mo'cs 
over a six month period. Of course, 
should eZ'Green Berets be 
available in say half that quantity, 
then we could take it in three 
mwiths. 

The economics of such an 
operation are staggering. Seven 
hundred officers control^ 4,000 
meres averaging (2,000 per month 
over a six month period would cost 
out at $5,640,000. And that's just 
salaries! That’s why I take all this 
bullshit with a bit of salt. No person 
or group of persons could launch 
such an toleration and sustain it. 

South ^ica is 'stable' for at 
least a year. Mocambique I'll give 


till Independence then all hell 
breaks loose if not before. 
FRELIMO has only the backi^ of 
a minority, representing a single 
northern tribe. Several guys here 
are already dealing in arms to 
FRELIMO opposition, so if 
FRELIMO makes and offer say 
'No!' Mocambique is destitute. 
Nobody trades in their currency. 
Russia sent in a couple of boat 
loads of arms — mostly AK's — of 
which 70* vanished from the docks. 

It was supposed to go to 
FRELIMO. Ha. Ha.” 

Will the "Wild Geese" fly again? The 
meres feel its not “if" but “when" and 
“where." 



Coionet 'Mod M(b»' Hoof o oddresses a gathering of mwrenofy voferons of h<s S Commando, colebraling Iho lOth onnlvenary of 
the libonllon of Sfon/e/vl/le Tfio fiorn*. 'W/ld Goose,’ wos origtnolfif given (o lf>e Irish mercenories who foughf w;lh distinction 
tor three ceniones att over the worfd 
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American 

Mercenaries 



by 

Map Robert K. Brown fUSAR) 


How does an American become a 
mercenary in Africa? Why would one 
want to? I found the answers to both of 
these questions and a few more when I 
visited Rhodesia during the spring of 
1974. 

While in Madrid, co-authoring a book 
on the CIA and Cuban exiles, I received a 
lengthy letter from “Mitchell McNair,” 
describing his experiences chasing 
terrorists on the Rhodesian-Zambian- 
Mozambique border, as a member of the 
mercenary-staffed British South African 
Support Unit. A Dom de guerre is ap¬ 
propriate in order to preclude McNair 
from being hassled by the federal 
authorities when he returns to the U.S. 

Work on the book was abruptly ter¬ 
minated when my partner was ordered to 
Usbon to cover the coup in Usbon. I 
decided to tag along and we roared into 
Lisbon in his 1969 red Matra, 12 hours 
after the coup. When it became apparent 
he would be covering the Lisbon scene for 
an indeterminate time, I caught a (light 
to Salisbury via Joannesburg. I wanted to 
take a first hand look at Rhodesia’s nasty 
little ‘'terrorist” war and see if I could 
link up with McNair whom 1 had 
corresponded with over the years but had 
never met. 

By chance, McNair returned from a 
six-week patrol in the bush while 1 was in 
Salisbury. We met and spent days 
together, during which we reconned the 
terrorist-infiltrated northeast frontier 
area around Mt. Darwin. McNair’s story 
of how he ended up hunting terrorists or 
“terrs” as the Rhodesians call them, is 
one of perseverance. 

He had alternated several semesters in 
college with race car driving in Australia 
and England and finally gave up the 
books. Over the next five years he jacked 
around as a longshoreman, offshore 
roughneck, deep sea diver and 
professional hunter. He decided combat 
would be a good test of his mettle, but 
was rejected by the U.S. Army because 
of arthritis. Then he discovered Rhodesia 
was involved in a nasty little-known war 
with coiiununist-funded, trained, and 
equipped terrorists. 

He applied for the Rhodesian Army’s 
OCS program but was rejected as being 
over-age. He journeyed to Rhodesia at 
his own expense in hopes of obtaining a 
waiver on his age but once again was 
turned down. Subsequently he joined the 
Rhodesian national police, or British 
South Africa Police iBSAP), a title the 
Rhodesians have carried over from their 
previous association with the British. 

Though McNair had had no formal 
military or police experience, he was 
only required to complete four weeks of 
counter-insurgency training, due to his 
wide ranging background and familiarity 
with small arms. He later attended the 
BSAP small arms school and driving 
school. 

As might be expected, McNair 
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requested assignment to the hottest spot 
in Rhodesia — Mt. Darwin, a small 
agricultural center near the border of 
Rhodesia and Mozambique, that was 
being infiltrated by terrs, staging out of 
Zambia and Mozambique. 

After six months of police duty, Mc¬ 
Nair requested transfer to the BSAP 
Support Unit. Somewhat unique in the 
annals of military history, the elite 
Support Unit is staffed with between 30 to 
40 European meres and 300 black 
Rhodesians at this time. Their sole 
mission is tracking down and eliminating 
terrs. 

"I received an immediate approval on 
my transfer request as the local Support 
Unit instructor had seen me operate in 
the bush,” McNair explained. “I also had 
a reputation of being a damn good shot.” 

McNair commanded eight Africans as 
an acting section officer. During the next 
year, he and his section spent most of 
their time on six-week patrols in the 


Subsequently, McNair was in the 
Mukumbura base camp when it was hit 
with an attack of 122nun Russian- 
manufactured rockets. On 18 September 
1973, his Land Rover hit a land mine 
while be was leading a reactiwi force to 
counter an attack on a white farmer’s 
compound. Though it demolished the 
vehicle, McNair escaped with a slight 
concussiwi and a temporary eye injury. 

Perhaps, at this point, I should mention 
that the word mercenaries or “meres,” 
as they are called in Southern Africa, 
often conjures up a picture of grizzled, 
devil-may-care troopers who fought in 
the Congo, in Biafra, the Sudan and other 
African hotspots. 

However, the Americans, Australians, 
New Zealanders and Europeans serving 
with the Rhodesians, are p^-and-parcel 
of the Rhodesian security forces and 
subject to the same type of rules and 
regulations utilized by any modem ar¬ 
my. 



Above Support Unit personnel dismount 
trom a South Atncan’monutoctured Rhino' 
— a vehicle designed lor combot in Iho bush 



L«U Front view ol tho ffhino Design ollows 
driver ond troops tnereosed vtsibtltty 


Below MrNoir 're/exes'on leove. by spend¬ 
ing his time with o lormer on the lerr ihreot- 
ened frontier He carries o 45 auto m shoul¬ 
der holster The former holds o Mouser token 


desolate, wild Zambezi Valley which 
counts more rhino, buffalo and elephants 
than humans. This valley serves as a 
natural buffer between the Zambezi 
River and where 7&0,000 Africans and 
13,000 whites live on a rich farming 
plateau half-amile above the valley. 

In the ensuing months, McNair had a 
steady diet of hot. dusty, patrolling which 
was interspersed with a few hours of 
violent action. 

In July 1973, a band of "terrs” kid¬ 
napped 250 children from the St. Alberts 
mission and attempted to spirit them 
back to their sanctuaries in Zambia. 

“We were ordered to rescue the 
students and were able to effect the 
release of most of them," McNair 
recollected. “When the terrs have to 
resort to this type of coercion, it’s damn 
hard to understand that people who 
oppose the Rhodesian govaument can 
really believe the terrs have the support 
of the mass of the black Rhodesians.” 


off 0 Germon officer during WtVI. 



'llie enemy are black terrorists, who 
infiltrate across the northeast frontier to 
attack the white farm«^ and intimidate 
the black Rhodesians. Normally, they 
operate in squad-size units, and employ 
assassination, mutilizatim, arson, rape 
and looting to obtain their ends. 

The terrs are well-armed with com¬ 
munist-manufactured and supplied small 
arms, including the venerable AK-47, 
RPG rocket launchers and a variety of 
communist-manufactured landmines, 
l^ere have even been unconfirmed 
reports of hand-held, heat-seeking Strella 
nussiles being employed against 
Rhodesian aircraft. 

McNair and his comrades hold the 


a loud explosion where he had noticed the 
movement.” McNair chuckled. "Ap¬ 
parently, the terr held the grenade and 
threw the pin!" 

Rhodesian troopers also have a low 
regard for the Portuguese, v^o decided 
to call it quits in Mozambique. 

"They didn't want to go into the bush," 
McNair stated. “Ihey were as road- 
bound as the U.S. tro( 9 S in Vietnam. We 
carry the fight to the enemy. When we 
get a lead on a terr band, we track them 
down." 

The BSAP Support Unit was initially 
staffed by hardened white mere vets 
from the Congo in the mid-sixties, and 
given a missi<») of riot control. Their 


Headquarters in Salisbury. While in the 
bush, they live out of their 60 lb. packs, 
and suf^lement their dried rations by 
shooting game. No daily chopper 
resupply, like in Vietnam. 

The R-l, the South African manufac¬ 
tured version of the 7.62mm FAL assault 
rifle, is their main weapon. They also 
have a few 1941 Mark 11 Bren guns which 
have been altered to take the 7.62mm 
round. Support Unit personnel carry a 
variety of pistols and occasionally can be 
seen with a 9mm SterUng SMG or SMG 
captured from the terrs. 

Terrs are not the only enemy in the 
bush. McNair points out. Almost 
everyone contracts bilharzia, a 



Aim»d wilh (he R-1 Ihe Sovth Afrieon version of (he FAt attauU rifle, 
members of (he mill* merc-s*offe<f SSAF's Support Unll. check out oil 
Afrreon Krool Cosuof ofUre belles effecfiveness 


(err's courage in fire fights and general 
combat effectiveness in low regard. For 
the most part, the terr's have avoided 
any pitched battles, preferring hit-and- 
run attacks on isolated farms and attacks 
on unarmed blacks. McNair points out 
that the terrs are inept marksmen and 
stupid, as well. While in Rhodesia, one of 
the storie.s making the rounds of the mess 
halls, concerned an attack on a v^icle 
drive by a white fanner. 

"The farmer noticed movement in the 
bush nexttolhe road, heard a clink <xi the 
hood of the Rover, which was followed by 


mission was changed to providing 
security and ceremcmial functions when 
Rhodesian leaders determined the unit's 
personnel had quelled riots with ex¬ 
cessive force. However, with the in¬ 
crease of terr activiQr, the Support Unit 
was committed to a full-time anti-terr 
mission. 

Eight troops make up the Support Unit, 
and eadi troop consists of four sections of 
eight or nine Africans and one white 
section leader, lltdr normal routine 
consists of SIX week patrols in the bush, 
followed by one week at BSAP 


microscopic parasite which enters the 
body through the skin upon contact with 
stream or lake water. 

' The little bastards flow through the 
blood stream to the liver, where they 
incubate for six to eight weeks,” McNair 
noted. "Then they attacked the nervous 
system, making you listless and 
sluggish." 

"There are many species of bilharzia," 
McNair continued. “I was infected twice, 
but kicked it with medication. Africans 
cannot resist pissing in streams, so the 
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ways to build your reputation 
as a knife expert! 


KNIFE DIGEST First Annual Edition, Edited by William L. Cassidy 

265 pages at solid information lor the serious knife collector and other cutlery enthusiasts. 
Dozens of superb articles. Hundreds of illustrations, including many rare photographs. Fea¬ 
tures on pocket knives, custom knives, swords, old cutlery—famous knife makers—knife lore 
—reproduction of old catalogs—and much, much more. $5.95. plus .50 postage and handling. 


Membership in THE KNIFE COLLECTORS CLUB 

Why do KC{} members seem to know more about knives and knife collecting? Could be the 
information bulletins they receive as a membership service. The modest ($3) annual dues will 
also entiita you to substantial discounts on most knife purchases—advance notice of new 
issues—plus other useful benefits. Send S3 now for one-year trial membership and lull details. 


The Gun Digest Book of KNIVES By B. R. Hughes and Jack Lewis 

Two dozen illustrated articles on such subjects as history of the knife—how to buy and care 
lor knives—profiles of famous knife makers—projects for do-il-yourselfers—knife collecting 
for fun and profit—and other subjects. $5.95, plus .50 postage and handling. 


Attend the 6th Annua! KNIFE SHOW Sponsored by the Knifemakers Guild 

Come to the Muehiebach Hotel—in Kansas City. Missouri—August IS. 16 & 17—for lha knife 
show of the year. Just $1 single admission charge. See exhibits of outstanding knife collec¬ 
tions—talk to today's leading knife makers—inspect the largest display of custom-made 
knives anywhere in the U.S.—meet hundreds of knife enthusiasts from all over the country. 
(Yes. we'll have an exhibit; be sure to look us up.) 


Guns & Ammo Guidebook to KNIVES & Edged Weapons 

Published to serve both the collector and the user of knives and edged weapons. Covers laws 
affeciing ownership and use of knives—hunting knives—unusual edged weapons—the sur¬ 
vival knife—bayonets—knife throwing—pockelknlves—sheaths—plus profiles of leading mak¬ 
ers of handmade knives—and other mieresting features. 192 pages. Well illustrated. $4.95. 
plus .50 postage and handling. 


KNIFE COLLECTORS CLUB 

1705-L Hiway 71 North Springdale, Arkansas 72764 

USE THIS HANDY COUPON-OR PRINT YOUR ORDER ON A PLAIN SHEET OF PAPER 


KNIVES AND KNIFEMAKERS By Sid Latham 

152 pages. A basic book on modern knives and the men who make them. Lavishly Illustrated, 
with photographs of each step of the knitemaker’s art. Tips on how to select a knife—how to 
care for il—how to sharpen it. Special 4-page lull-color display of outstanding examples of 
handmade knives. (This is a book that sold over 20.000 copies In Ihe $15 hardcover edition.) 
$5.95. plus .50 postage and handling. 

Keep on reading THE AMERICAN BLADE 

If you’re not already a subscriber to this bimonthly magazine for cutlery enthusiasts, mail 
us your check — made out to The A/nencan Sfade — lor $7.50 — and we'll see that a one- 
year subscription is entered in your name. (Use coupon below.) 


A. G. Russell KNIFE COLLECTORS CLUB 

1705-L Hiway 71 North Sprinedal*. Arkanssi 72764 

□ Please enroll me as a member of the Knife Collectors Club for one year and send me full details on mem¬ 
bership benefits. My S3 dues are enclosed, 
n Please ship me the books indicated: 

. KMVE DIGEST 9 S.S.95, plut SO tor potlag* and handling 

. GUN DIGEST BOOK OF KNIVES 9 S5.9S. plus SO tor postage and handling 

. AlklE RICAN BLADE . 1 year sutxcriplion 9 ST.50 'Make out separata check, oavable to The American Slade) 

. KNIVES ANO KNIFEMAKERS. by Latham • S5.95. plus .SO tor postage and handling 

. GUNS & AMMO GUIDEBOOK TO KNIVES AND EDGED WEAPONS 9 S4.35. plus .50 tor postage and handling 

Total amount enclosed $...(Arkansas residents please add 3% sales tax on each book) 

Name.....-..... 

Address......-. 

Stale...Zip... 
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parasite is continually sfx-ead.” 

McNair also suffered through two 
nearly fatal bouts of cerebral malaria. 

As is the case with most low-level In¬ 
surgencies. the terr war in Rhodesia 
finds most of the counter-insurgent 
forces frustrated by the continued game 
of hide-and-seek with the enemy. Weeks 
and months of daily patrols and nightly 
ambushes may result in nothing more 
than sore feet and distaste for dried 
rations. Obviously, it is not a Job for the 
faint-of^eart or (he impatient. 

A superintendent of the BSAP ttJd me 
that most recruits are obtained by word- 
of-mouth 0.1 the U.N. sanctions against 
Rhodesia have precluded establishing 
recruiting offices or advertising in 
foreign countries. 

•After wc put together a com¬ 
prehensive file on a volunteer and he is 
accepted, he is invited to Rhodesia," the 
Superintendent noted. "We pay all travel 
expenses in advance, or reimburse ibe 
volunteer once he arrives. If the 
volunteer fails to pass the interviews 
with the Recruit Selection Board, we 
refer him to the immigration depart¬ 
ment. If he cannot find employment or 
desires to return home, the Rhodesian 
government will repatriate him at 
government expense." 

It was pointed out that the BSAP is 
primarily looking for young men wiUing 
to be trained. 

The BSAP Depot, home of the Supp«t 
Unit, is a large com^dex housing some 
3,000, and includes training facilities, a 
sports field, recreation areas and an 
auditorium. 

Training courses vary in length. 
Regular patrol officer recruits attend a 
basic course for four and a half months, 
which is followed by a two-week course at 
the driving school, where one learns to 
handle both Land Rovers and motor¬ 
cycles in all types of terrain. 

Basic training covers physical 
traming, hand-to-hand combat, close 
order drill, police procedure, accident 
investigation, counterinsurgency, first 
aid. radio procedm^. typing and riot 
control. BSAP personnel serve tours with 
the Police Anti-terrorist Units (PATU), 
which consist of four European of¬ 
ficers and one African constable. They 
receive extensive training in small unit 
operations, patrolling ambush and 
counter-ambush tactics and combat fire 
techniques, before being committed. 
Once chosen, these men are grouped into 
teams who remain together during 
further training and operations. Ad¬ 
vanced training includes bushcraft, 
camouflage and concealment technique, 
courses in map-reading, terrorist 
procedures and immediate action drills. 

Apparently, the recruiting procedure 
has been relaxed a bit, and the pay scale 


somewhat increased since 1 left 
Rhodesia. 

Major Nick Lamprecht. a Recruiting 
Officer for the Rhodesian Army, told me 
all volunteers must pass a two-hour in¬ 
terview conducted by five field grade 
officers. 

•'There is not much difference between 
our optfational procedure and that of the 
British or Australians." Lamprecht 
suggested. "We are much more 'ground- 
oriented' than the American Army. We 
do not use air and artillery to the degree 
you did in Vietnam. If we take fire from a 
kraal, we go in and get the sniper." 

"We prefer single men," I.amprecht 
continued, "as we have found that wives 
have difficulty in adjusting. Volunteers 
must be fit, rough and capable of 
(grating effectively on their own or in 
smaU groups. Wc also prefer volunteers 
who will ac^t a three-year tour of duty; 
who will make a good Rhodesian." 

Additional information may be ob¬ 
tained by writing to: 

Recruiting Officer 
British South African Police 
General Headquarters 
P.O. Box 8007 
Causeway 

Salisbury, Rhodesia 
and 

Recruiting Officer 
Army Headquarters 
P.O. Box 7720 
Causeway 
Salisbury. Rhodesia 


ADDITIONAL INFURMAtlUN 
Rhodesian Army 

1. Completed application and medical 
form should be accompanied by cer¬ 
tified. true coines of the following: 

a. Birth certificate. 

b. Two references i We would 
suggest obtaining these from 
superior NCO's or officers i. 


c. Any other relevant documents 
I We would suggest including all 
military citations, awards, cer¬ 
tificates of completion of military 
schools, letters of commendation 
and recommendation, as well as a 
copy of your DD214). 

British South Africa Police 
1. A two-tour Vietnam Special Forces 
veteran, who is emigrating to Rhodesia, 
reports the following: 

a. He has been appointed a section 
leader with the BSAP Support 
Unit: 

b. Pay equivalent to $1600 
American dollars per month, 
which can be paid into a foreign 
bank (The Support Unit's anti- 
terrorist mission requires six-week 
patrols in the bush, a week break, 
and another su weeks in the bush. 

We assume that this is the ex¬ 
planation for the comparatively 
high rate of pay.): 

c. Upon acceptance, the BSAP will 
pay your air fare to Salisbury and 
will provide you, in advance, with a 
Rhode.sian passport; 

d. Immigrants are not subject to 
income taxes for two years. 
Personal possessions, including 
cars may be imported duty-free; 

e. This vet submitted his ap¬ 
plication in early February and 
received confirmation of ap¬ 
pointment on 18 March. 

General Comments 

1. Persona] weapons may be imported if 
you have been accepted into the security 
forces. The (rice of handguns is high. An 
American serving with the BSAP Sup¬ 
port Unit was offered $700 American 
dollars (or his G.I. issue .43. 

2. All imported items arc expensive. 
Therefore, it would be wise to take a 
large quantity of film, a camera, tape 
recorder, radio, etc., with you. Scotch is 
scarce and high-priced. 


24 HOUR PROTECTION-ANYWHERE! 


Protect yourself, your lemily enU your ftome wilh 
ihis T-eMl aulomalic 22 celiber non-latlwl tear 
gas pMlel. Iiwlamhf slop •Iteehers. ntolestert, 
ropftu end imiepert wilti iMs luph QualMy 
proeltMn maefiinod aulomalic Fires T rounds as 
quickly u you can souoeia llte Ingeer Solldmelal 
construction - depondaCle operallon Convenlanl 
trigger salelyloek. No Federal Firearms License required 
Don I be contused by clieaQ metal and plaslle hnlutiens 
lhai migiM rmstice or |am in an emergacKy 

FITS EASILY IN PURSE OR POCKET 


ONLY *24.99 


DEFENDER DCPT 
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Cooper On Rhodesia 

An Alternnti 

U.O. Otate Depar 



M«mbgrs of iho Rhodotion African tiflot hov* linl* lov* tor bfork i»ftori%i Uborotion mov«- 
menfi 01 moil of (ho (oiroriX otfotxnMiOAt orodirocio^ogoinn bforh Rhodoilons 


I came back from Rhodesia filled with 
excitement, enthusiasn, and tension. 
Ihe excitement was caused by the 
marvelous countryside — wild, wide and 
beautiful. The enthusiasm was for the 
wonderful people I met there, and their 
warm hospitality extended to a citizen of 
a nation whose policy toward theirs is 
best described as befuddled bullying. 
And the tension, of course, was due to the 
peril that faces that embattled outpost of 
European Qvdization ~ a peril well-met 
for the present, but little noticed by those 
who are not actually on the scene. As is 
not unusual historically, bo'e is a 
situation in which general catastrophe is 
being fended off by a handful, while those 
they defend eat. drink, and be merry, 
unaware of what is at stake. 

It is dreadfully frustrating to speak on 
this subject- When a couple of my 
RhodesiiU) friends asked me what 
Americans think of their struggle. 1 could 
only answer sheepishly that the 
generality of Americans not only don’t 


know about their struggle, they don't 
even know what sort of a country 
Rhodesia is. They absolutely do not know 
that America's future is directly 
dependent upon that of Rhodesia. Most 
Americans biow — now — about Arabian 
oil. Few know — yet — about Rhodesian 
chromium. But the simple fact is that one 
cannot make modem weapons without 
steel; one cannot make high-qualify steel 
without chromium; and if Rhodesia falls 
— which is the earnest goal of the Left in 
general and of the so-called "Third 
World" in particular — all of the known 
chromium sources on the planet will lie 
in the hands of powers mimical to the 
West, (n this sense, the frontier of the 
civilization of which the United States is 
a part lies on the Zambezi River. 

Rhodeaa is an oval-shaped, in¬ 
dependent republic in the heart of 
Southern Africa, landlocked between the 
Ijmpopo River on the south and the 
Zambezi on the north. In the days of 
empire it was known as Southern 


Rhodesia, since what is now knowm as 
Zambia was then Northern Rhodesia. It 
is the size of California, and lies about as 
far south of the equator as the Valley of 
Mexico lies to the north. It is an open land 
of big distances, but almost entirely 
wooded, without any true desert. Its 
highlands reach 8500’ on its eastern 
frontier with Mozambique, and its 
lowlands form the Zambezi trench on the 
north. Its southern border with the 
Republic of South Africa is open and 
friendly. To the southwest lies Botswana, 
at present reasonably secure. But nor¬ 
thwest, north, and east there is danger. 
Hie Efresident of Zambia wants to in¬ 
vade. and with the 1974 coup in Portugal, 
Mozambique may be expected to change 
from a disordered guerrilla territory into 
an organized enemy slate, directed from 
the C^com base at Dar-es-Salaam. So 
Rhodesia now forms a salient of 
civilization extending into and bordered 
on (hree sides by chaos. It lives by skill, 
courage, and good cheer reminiscent of 
the vanished Britain of 1940, It menaces 
no one, and it asks only to be let alone to 
work out its own destiny. 

Rhodesia is a new nation, founded by 
Cecil Rhodes in 1890. It has been 
inhabited since pre-history by a 
succession of tittle-known peoples in¬ 
cluding that vanished race which built 
the curious stone city of Zimbabwe in the 
eighth century. Its current Bantu 
populalion is mainly Mashona and 
Malabele, who entered the land in the 
fourteenth and nineteenth centuries 
respectively, and who are traditional 
enemies. The Malabele would almost 
surely have achieved their purpose of 
exterminating the Mashona if the 
Europeans had not appeared on the 
scene. 'Hiese Europeans were of British 
stock I with a prominent Scottish 
element) and Rhodesia today is an 
English-speaking nation. Unlike most 
other colonial offshoots of England, it 
was settled more by winners than losers, 
and this has resulted in a society com¬ 
posed mainly of what an educationalist 
would call "high-achievers.’■ iSian- 
dardized I.Q. tests rate Riiodesian 
children some 10 above the norm for 
English-speaking children, world-wide.) 
The total European population is about a 
quarter of a million, while the Bantu 
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people number some 5^ million, making 
Rhi^sia one of the smallest nations in 
the world. The "Europeans” pay 97*'i'o{ 
the taxes, though they own only about 50 
of the land. 

Ihe common journalistic term for the 
Rhodesian regime is "white minority," 
the implication being that 250,000 white 
Rhodesians hold several million black 
flhodesians in some sort of forcible 
subjugation. The facts of this matter are 
rather otherwise, but seldom aired 
abroad. In Rhodesia skin color is not 
CQnsid«‘ed in voting procedures. One 
may vote if he (1) a hi^-school 
education or equivalent, (2) owns a small 
amount of real property, or (3) earns a 
very modest income. (Spooling is free 
and public.) Such limitations on the 
franchise are denounced in some circles 
in terms that would be ludicrous if they 
werenottakensoseriously.lt is true that 
the white population outvotes the black 
by a large ratio, but if this constitutes 
subjugation it must certainly be termed 
an optional subjugation, comparable to 
(hat in a well-run household in which 
everybody is expected to wash up before 
coming to the dinner table. 

What obtains then, in Rhodesia, is a 
developing "western” nation, complete 
with modem conveniences, inheriting 
British traditions and life-styles, 
superimposed upon a Bantu tribal region 
which contains both educated, twentieth- 
century blacks and a larger number of 
what used to be called aborigines. The 
present government is Crying to promote 
a system of bicultural evolution which 
can bring the tribesmen into modem 
limes without destroying the nation that 
five generations of white pioneers have 
carved out of the wilderness. To the 
degree that they are succeeding they are 
abhorred by the black African states to 
the north, who have pretty thoroughly 
demonstrated that they cannot do this. 
Those innocents who are not faced with 
these problems may chant "One man, 
one vote” like Orwell’s sheep, but one 
cannot but wonder what they would say if 
this meant, literally, giving Manhattan 
back to the Indians. 

That is exactly what Britain told the 
Rhodesians to do, some ten years back. 
The Rhodesian response was something 
tike "Thanks, but no thanks." Britain 


insisted. The result, on 11 November, 
19GS, was the Unilateral E)eclaration of 
Independence (U.D.I.) and the birth of a 
nation. (It is interesting that the chief 
executive of Rhodesia, then as now, had 
been a Spitfire pilot in WW U, whereas 
tus opposite number, then as now, had 
been a "conscientious objector.”) 

This U.D.I. makes Rhodesia a "non- 
nation” in most chancelleries, since it is 
easy to be high-handed with a very small 
counlry. For the United States of 
America Co anathemize an ex-British 
colony for declaring itself ind^>endent of 
Britain — unilaterally — is, to put it 
mildly, peculiar. But we do not recognize 
Rhodesia today. Evidently the 
Rhodesians took our example all too 
literally. 

When one asks our State Department 
about this oddity they offer a triple ploy. 
First they say that Rhodesia, while 
following our own rebel example, is in 
rebellion against Britain, who is now our 
staunch ally. (Did you notice how 


staunchly Britain came to our aid in Viet 
Nam? Rhodesia, on the other hand, of¬ 
fered a battalion.) 

If you cast that foolishness aside, the 
second response is that Rhodesia does 
not practice majority rule. (They really 
have a hard time saying this with a 
straight face. If the U.S. associated only 
with majority-rule regimes we would be 
down to about 20 out of the world's 14(^ 
odd sovereign states. And even if we did 
hold that the one-man one-vote principle 
was the absolute be-all and end-all of 
political nior^ty, we are formally 
c-ommitted to the policy that we do not 
interfere with other people’s internal 
affairs. 

Pressed further. State finally cennes 
out with it. We must at all costs balance 
the Third World against the Soviet Bloc 
in the United Nations. The Third W(M‘ld 
• Arabs and black African slates i looks 
upon Southern Africa with what can only 
be described as a psychotic frenzy. The 
official word is "Get Whiley! Reason, 
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justice, and even sell-interest have 
nothing to do with the case. He who is not 
tor us is against us, and we number 
scores of millions, against a besieged 
outpost of 250,000. Get While}'!" 

So the U.S., as a nation, feels that it 
must excoriate a tiny and absolutely 
unaggressive group of people who would 
tike to be our friends, while at the same 
lime it grovels diplcenatically before 
hnge and ^ien power masses wtw are our 
declared and dedicated enemies. There 
is a word for that, but it sticks in the 
throat of one who had thought better of 
his country. 

So much, however, for the morals of 
the case. Out^de pressure hurts 
Rhodesia, and certainly it hurts more 


socially than it does economically, but it 
does not daunt. 

In the words of Ian Smith, Prime 
Ministo': 

“We believe In evolutionary 
L'iiHUge, uut revuiution. More than 
50 years ago Rhodesians chose the 
course of responsible government. 

“From that time on it has always 
been accepted that Rhodesia was 
the home of all its peoples and was 
shared equitably between them. 

“With the passage of time, this 
philosophy tos been more and 
more firmly entrenched with 
ccrntplele justification. 

"We have no other home, we 


have no other country. We are 
white Rhodesians and, In a more 
general term, wlilte Africans, and 
have just as much right to our 
position here as have our fellow 
hlack Rhodesians. 

“I have never heard a contrary 
argument and if there is one 1 
would like to know what It Is. 

“If anyone believes that such 
people are going to allow them¬ 
selves to be pushed around in their 
own country then they are out of 
their minds. 

“However, there is a corollary to 
this — If anyone believes that the 
Rhodesian European, because of 
his present position in the seat, can 
push around Rhodesians of a 
different colour, then be Is living In 
a fool's paradise.” 


Above Members of rbe Rhodssion Lighi 
Inlonlry on pcirol This unit li considered b/ 
many mtlirory experts to rank amongst the 
best light inlontrvin the world 
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'iliese are not (he words of an 
unreasonable man, nor of a political 
innocent, nor of a racist, nor of a coward. 

Inside Rhodesia at this time the mood 
— insofar as I could assess it on a short 
visit — is tense but cheerful. Nothing 
unites nor enlivens like the threat of a 
conunon enemy, and morale, especially 
in the armed forces, is superb. Black and 
white Rhodesians serve side by side in 
the army, and they know absolutely what 
they are fighting for. And there is 
fighting — all of it on Rhodesian soil, for 
Rhodesia has nev^ conunitted any act of 
aggression. From Zambia and from 
Mozambique invaders come in small 
bands by night. They call themselves 
‘Freedom F'ighters,” but the term is 
hard to explain to those — predominantly 
black — whom they murder. Certainly 
they do not persuade the Shona troopers 
in the Rhodesian African Rifles, with 
whom I ^nt a day up on the frontier. 
The most solid of all military motives is 
the defense of one's native soil, and that 
is what the Rhodesian soldier is about. 
"They come into our country without the 
right. They kill our people. They kill our 
cattle. They steal our food. So we kill 
them. We always win.” 

And they do. Ibe “terrorists,'' as the 
invaders are known in Rhodesia, are 
armed with light machine^uns and 
assault carbines made in Red China 
(Soviet types HPD and AK-47), light 
rockets and mines. They plant mines, 
they murder, and they run. Normally 
they are pursued and destroyed by 
security forces who know the country 
better than they, and who are better 
motivated. Also the Rhodesians, while 
always short of numbers, are better 
trained, have excellent information 
sources from victimized tribesmen, 
better communications, and use the 
South African R>1 auto^fle, which has 
the legs on the AK-47 

The mines are the worst. A man quite 
ready to die in a fight may still be very 
nervous about tripping a mine set weeks 
ago by someone long gone, and possibly 
since captured or kiU^. It is difficult to 
respect a man who is willing to set a 
lethal trap for anyone who comes along, 
without risk to himself or any interest in 
the outcome. If this is “fighting for 
freedom" it is certainly the least heroic 
version one can imagine. 

Conlinuvtl on page 66 
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A Letter From Lee E. Jurras 


May t2. 1^5 

Robert K. Brown. PublUher 
Soldivr of Fortune 
Box S82 

4rvada. CO 8000] 


Dear Bob, 

The entire unit cooaUts of the highly modified 8ti** 
barreled .357 aMP. scoped, two magazioea, oUp 
depressor, box of ammunition and detachable 
shoulder stock, all packed In a custom com* 
partmented Belting leather attache-type ease. The 
purchasers' initials are burned in and the com- 
binatjon lock is set for hit birthday. In otter words a 
vary personalized item. There wUlbeZScmly of these 
units built to these spcctficatlons with serial number 
LEJ*01 being kept by myself sod serial number 
LCJ*02 will be sent to Italy to be very elaborately 
engraved. The balance of the 23 will be sold to the 
diacrlroinating sportsman throughout the world. 

For the serious sheep hunter, who enjoys the hunt 
snd stalk, this has to be probably the world's lightest 
combination for sheep hunting, where weight la the 
all Important item above the ten thousand foot level; 
or for the international sportsman who might care to 
engage in a bit of chamois hunting while on a quick 
business trip to Europe, yet does not want to be 
encumbered with • bulky rifle. 

Wc are not announcing or dlacussing price on the 
L. E. JURRAS CUSTOM MODEL 200 IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL; It'a priced and shown by ap¬ 
pointment only. Color pholoa are available to In¬ 
dividuals overseas, and at the time of this writing, 
there are approximately IS guns left for sale> This 
exotic Item was designed for the affluent sportsman 
and collector only, and unless one wants to discuss 
prices in the middle four figure range, we shan't 
waste one another's time 

Again, this is built for the discrimhisting sport¬ 
sman who has everything, yet might want to own one 
cd 2S of the world's moat exclusive exotic hunting 
handguns. For the true sportsman, we $101 have two 
pair of consecutive serial numbers. Serial numbers 
will read LEJ-Ol through LEJ-24; serial number 
LRJ-2S will be deleted; being replaced with LEJ-29. 
This was done as a service for a customer who 
happens to be a collector of serial number 29's. 
Each gun is accompanied with an affidavit to the 
effect that there will ooly be 25 of these built 

As previously mentioned, the standard .357 AMP 
loading with this barrel length developed 2,000 f.p.s. 
velocity. With scope and ihouldef slock, this makes 
It a very realistic 260 yard meat and game gun. I 
have on two occasions, taken medium game at over 
200 yards with the same load in the unacoped ver¬ 
sion. Naturally the gun can be fired with or without 


the detachable shoulder stock. 

I am working on a version aim Bar to this with 
collapsible shoulder stock for law enforcement 
agencies and S.W.A.T teams that would require 
ultra lightweight weapons that offer rifle 
capabilities but much lighter in weight and a much 
longer range. 

I thought when I started in with the Auto Mag I 
was going to have a bit more time and te la almost a 
near state of sumi-reUrement However the tran¬ 
sition is a bit hectic. Once 1 get my move made to 
New Mexico and get set up. things wlU start to take 
shape and I'll te abit to conceotrale a bit more on 
writing. 

ru touch lightly on the topic of the mini-sniper 
system, referred to as L. E. JURRAS CUSTOU 
MODEL 200^INTERNATIONAL. Let's refer to it as 
the world's most exotic snd or expensive hunting 
handgun or. as the A. T. ge F. refers to It as the 
“short rifle". The limited edition is oslursUy ss 
much show as go. The entire Is hand polished 
inside and out, with all moving parts lapped or 
matched for optimum reliability. 

The titanium scope base and stainless rings are 
the result of many months of test and evaluation. 
Looking for the optimum combination suitable for the 
recoil on this weapon. From the standpoint of actusl 
free recoil, it Is virtually oil in this combination. 
However, the first .400" of travel, during which tine 
the barrel extension makes contact with the ac¬ 
celerator, it does subject the scope and mounts to a 
rather violent movement Nonetteleu, this eom- 
binatioo works beautifully. 

In my way of thinking and experience, the M8-2X 
Leupdd is the only scope of quality with continuous 
usage in a big bore handgun. With the exception of 
the scope and grips, the entire gun la aulnUaa steel. 
The grips are laminated, made of a combination of 
Gaboon Ebony end Holly. The scope, gun, two 
magazines and shoulder stock all carry the same 
serial numbers. The 357 AMP cartridge, using our 
sundard loading of the 1ST fr. JSP bullet at 2.000 
f.p.s., from the barrel, has proved most 
satisfactory uo medium game in both the O.8. and 
Africa at ranges out to and including 250 yards. 

Best regards, 
tee £ Jurras 
LEJ:rh 
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THE GAUL ASSAULT RIFLE: 

WHAT IS IT? 

Some lime back weapons-conscious 
readers noted references in newspapers 
lo an “amaong”. new. 5.56inm. assault 
rifle announced by Israel. Much was 
made of its being "lotally new” and of its 
ability to open soda-bottles, cut barbed 
wire, and ttie like. 

Naturally, upon reading such. 1 con¬ 
tacted Israeli sources for funho- in¬ 
formation on this interesting new in¬ 
fantry weapon. At the time I got nothing 
but a deaf ear — however, since that 
lime, we've been able to acquire an in¬ 
teresting accumulation of material about 
the Galil Assault Rifle (GAR). Un¬ 
fortunately, we still haven't been able to 
arrange a firing session, though we have 
talked to people who were present during 
Israeli tests dl the weapon. 

From all this we've been able to 
determine that there has been a good bit 
of Madison-Avenue promotion done 
without any great regard for truth or 
fact. In fact, one well^own military 
small arms writer has egg on his face for 
repeating certain Israeli claims in print 
when the accompanying photos con¬ 
tradicted them. 

He all that as it may. the Israeli Galil 
rifle was developed jointly by Israel 
Gatili and Mr. Uor, and is Uk latest 
development in its field. It is probably 
the most heavily and abusively tested 
ami of its type to be recently adopted by 
any power Tests of the rifle that were 
conducted in the Sinai were almost more 
than the human testers could bear, while 
the Galil came through with flying 
colors. It was further subjected to severe 
arctic envu-onmental tests to minus 40 
ifegrees centigrade. According to official 
defense department reports, results in 
the cold-weathcr environment were quite 
salisiaclory. 

In any event, the Galil is a modon 
caliber 5.56mm. selective-fire, gas- 
operated assault rifle. It is intended as a 
multiple-purpose, basic weapon for the 
infantry squad. It is intended to serve the 
purposes of semi-auto rifle, IMG (light 
machine gun), and launcher for anti¬ 
personnel and anti-tank grenades. With 
accessory scope and mount, it also 
serves as a sniping rifle. Provisions are 
made for a bayonet and bipod, and the 
integral flash suppressor serves as a 
grenade launching device. 

Theoretical cyclic rate of fire in the 
full-auto mode is a relatively slow 650 
rounds per minute. Magazines for rifle 


use contain 35 rounds of ball; a 50-round 
magazine is supplied for the IMG role. A 
special 12 round magazine is used for 
grenade launching cartridges. A metal- 
tube folding buttstock is standard, and all 
controls (magazine catch, safety, 
selector lever, and operating handle) are 
designed for ambidextrous operation. A 
pivoted carrying handle is provided at 
the balance point, and is positioned so 
that the weapon cants outward to dear 
the soldier's legs when running. 

To expand the GAR'S tactical ver¬ 
satility. there is a SAR (Short Assault 
Rifle) version that assumes SMG con¬ 
figuration with stock folded. It is simply 
(he basic rifle with a shortened barrel 
with most other parts interchangeable. 

Sights are conventional but unusually 
rugged. The post-type front si^t is 
completely encircled by a tubular guard. 
This not only protects it, but insures 
uniform illumination in bright light. The 
rear eletnent is of simple aperature type 
with 300 and 500-meter, flip-up legs. In 
additiui, there is a folding night sight at 
both front and rear. Mo^ly placing the 
single. luminous spot of the front sight 
between two similar spots at the rear 
places the bullet on target at close 
ranges. 

The Gain is not especially light at 3.9 
Kg (about 8.6 pounds) when compared to 
the U.S. M16. but when properly applied 
weight increases both reliaUbty and full- 
auto controllability. It is still lighter than 
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some other assault rifles introduced in 
recent years. It is quite compact at 97 cm 
with stock extended and 74 cm with stock 
folded. 

tlxcellent handling characteristics arc 
attributed to the Galil. However, its 
extreme similarity in layout and weight 
distribution to the Soviet AK series would 
lead one to expect it to be quite muzzle- 
heavy. Certainly the AK47 and Fimish 
M60 adaptation feel that way. 

Heferencc to the AK47 brings to mind 
the most prominent thing about the Galil 
nfle. The very first rifles (less than a 
dozen) were captured (7-Day War) 
AK47s modified to S.S6mm calibo’ by 
Israel Cialili. The modification consisted 
of installing a Stoner 5.56mm barret 
I somewhat altered), a Stoner 5.56inm 
magazine and pacers, and changing the 
bolt face to suit the smaller diameter 
(than the Soviet M43 cartridge) d.S6iTun 
round. This adaptation performed quite 
well and was presented as a possible 
means of utilizing captured weapons (the 
1967 war produced tens of thousands of 
AK47S) without tooling to produce the 
7.62x39nim cartridge. Further testing 
and development resulted in the 
assembly in Israel of a number of rifles 
built up on Finnish M60 receivers; the 
MGO is simply Finland's adaptation U the 
AK47. Ail this came about as a result of a 
pre-existing Isradi requirement for a 
modem 5.56mm assault rifle to retrace 
the 20-year-old Belgian FAl. 7.62mm 


rifle. At this point Lior and Galili’s ef¬ 
forts were no longer aimed at a 5.3&nm 
conversion of captured SKs, but at a 
newly-manufactujW rifle using the basic 
AK47 Ore control bolt mechanism. This 
was. of course, a wise move — the AK is 
well known for its durability and 
relial^ty and has doubtless seen more 
actual combat than any other post-WWII 
rlQe. At that time, the AK had the ad¬ 
vantage of nearly a quarter-century 
experience, both in field service and in 
mass production. In other words, the 
basic design had been tboroughly 
debugged. To copy it would eliminate 
much of the potential development 
proUems certain to be encountered in a 
totally new design. 

So, as a practical matter, Gallli copied 
;he inachined^ceiver version of the 
AK47 action and gas operating system. 
Refinements have been added, of course, 
but the basic mechanism remains 
essentially the same. 

I'he abominable, massive safety lever 
of the AK has been replaced with a 
simpler and more easily operated, sncHl, 
thumb lever. I'he operating handle was 
bent upward to become ambidextrous, 
and the ejection port sealing has been 
improved to resist the entry of sand. We 
arc advised that while parts are similar 
to those of the AK'47, there is no in¬ 
terchangeability with the definitive 
GAR. 

Other items are changed to suit Israeli 
thinking. The folding bott is new, and it 
folds over the right side of the stock 
rather than the left as most others. The 
reasem for this is to allow paratroops or 
mounted troops with the rifle slung 
across iheir chests to extend the stock 
and fire with one hand. If that sounds 
simple, try it sometime with a left- 
folding stock. The flash suppressor Is 
original and serves not only as a grenade 
launcher, but accepts the unusual 
bayonet which simply sbps over it and 
locks in place. The bipod is also new and 
incorporates a very sim^de and effective 
wire cutter — just fold the legs, hook the 
hinge over the wire, then push the legs 
forward to shear through it The forend is 
of wood, the only wood on the weapon, 
though a fixed wood buttstock existe in 
(he event some customer should prefn* it 
over the folding metal design. The sights 
are new, as we've said, and there is a 
vertical foregrip available for the SAR 
for those who feel Ckil. Thompson had the 
right idea with his original Tommy Gun. 

Wisely, none of these changes detract 

Continurd on nrx i p»x^ 





from the basic goodness and unrivaled 
reliability of the aK. Frwn a production* 
ease and cost viewpoint, Gal^ and Uor 
would probably in this author’s opinion, 
have tmn better off had he chosen to 
adapt the AKM rather than the AK. The 
former possesses all the desiraUe 
qualities of the latter, but is based upon a 
stamped, sheet-steel receiver. Certainly 
it is far easier and more economical of 


credited with deveh^meit of the AKt7, 
Cotainly this has noUting to do with the 
rifle, but it does make interesting coo- 
versation. 

We began this diss«1ation asking, in 
effect, "What is the Galil?” 

Well, it is a superb combat rifle in tie 
current style, a second-generation 
adaptation of a Qrst^eneration design 
which has been incontrovertably proven 
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manufacture than the cnnplex machined 
AK47 receiver, which is noted for 
(adduction difBculties. It would have 
been simpler, cheaper, and quicker to 
tool the Israeli (dant for the sheet-eteel 
model. We are informed, though, that the 
machined receiver was chosen for its 
better capability to withstand the higher 
pressures and closer tolminces of the 
5.56mm cartridge. 

Israel GalUi, to whom credit goes for 
the Galil, onigrated to Israel from the 
U.S.S.R. He was a Russian-bom Jew and 
his name there was Balashnikov; 
startlingly siinilar to Kalashnikov who is 


in fighting throughout the world. It im- 
(Htives upon a basic design without 
detracting in the least from its more 
desirable characteristics. Tt follows the 
most recent trend in using the flat- 
trajectory, high-velocity, U.S.A. 5.S6nim 
cartridge, and in variations serves all the 
small-arms needs of the infantry squad 
by Israeli thinking. 

It is all that — but reports to the con¬ 
trary not withstanding, it is not a new, 
native, Israeli design. It’s a refined AK47 
— and when you've said that, you've 
placed the Galil high on anybody’s totem 
pole. 
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Abov* Th* Gelll Is shewn here wlfh oil ol Ifs bosic combo* 
occetsortes three dlHoronl grenet^i, beyonet end scob- 
bord. mo 0 Oitnes ol three different copocities and tarrying 
hendfe With bipod entended. II osiumei copoblllltes ol a 
squod automalle weapon or bWG 



Hare the Oolll is she<wn fieW-sirlppad for cleaning and mointenonce. In this phole, 
onyone who Is remotely familiar wlfh the AK47 will immediately notice Ihot the 
porK. foroff procficof purposes, oretdeniicof 



This cufowey Wew shows the ongled gos port from the borrel Info the gos chomber, 
where propellent gases expand agolnst the face of the piston, to drive the operoting 
rodrearward 
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Y'A.XLW I lOK 


I G \1JLI 


SOME PERSONAL DETAILS ABOUT 
the men who developed the 
“GAUL” 5.56 

AUTOMATIC ASSAULT RIFLE 
(Ihe name, “GAIIL," is a compowd 
of their surnames: "Galili” and “lior”! 


' Lior, S3, wasbomin Moliavia. He is a 
graduate of the Technical High School 
attached to the Hebrew Technical of 
Haifa. He was a member of the un* 
derground section responsible for the 
manufacture of weapons during the 
British Mandate period, in various 
capacities, from 1941 to 1947. 

From 1947 to 1950, he supervised the 
organization of manufacturing facilities 
within the Military Industries. From 1951 
to 1955, he was Director of the am¬ 
munitions manufacturuig plants. 

From 1955 to 1958, he served as a 
representative of IMl. in the U.S., and 
concurrently sbidied Industrial 
Engineering at the University of 
Columbia. In 1961, he was awarded the 
Kaplan prize. 

Upon completion of his mission and 
studies in the U5. in 1958, he was ap¬ 
pointed Director of the Arms 
Manufacturing Plant and subsequently 


D^uty Director General of the Israeli 
Military Industries. He currently holds 
both positions. 

Galili was bom in Mishmar Hayarden 
in 1923, and has been active in Israeli 
Military Industries since its inception. 

He is a graduate (1940) of the Max Fine 
Trade Sdiool, and served in the British 
Army from 1941-1946, 

One of his first achievements was the 
develc^ment and manufacture of the 
"DROR" light machine gun. He con¬ 
tributed much to the improvement and 
perfectioning of the “UQ" and has ac¬ 
tively continued in the improvement and 
manufacture of a wide variety of 
weapons used by the Israeli Defense 
Forces. 

He is presently Director of the 
Department of Development, Assembly, 
and Testing of the Anns Manufacturing 
Plant. 


Thv Gof/f hondiss o wide variety of grenodei 
A speclol mogozlne Is required far grerrode 
founctslrrg carfridges. 


The SMG version of Ihe Galil utilizes Ihe 
recervef and ocilon of Ihe basic CAA wllh a 
shorfened borrel 


CLASSIFIED ADS 

SEQUIREMENTS ?0c per word per Inserllon, 
.nciuding name and addre&s — minimum 
charge tS.OO. Copy must oe accompanied Py 
remiiiance. Mall to SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 
Classified, P.O Box SB7. Arvada, Colorado 
KOOI Insertion will not ee made without 
payment. We reserve the right to aeiete or 
change any copy which we determine to be 
odicctlonabie Please lypeor print all adds, we 
do noi lurnish proofs. Include name and ad 
dress in counting number oi words. Pest office, 
ilp code and state each count as words Ab 
oreviations such as A. P.. 20mm. u.S. etc 
each count as one word. Hyphenated words are 
counted as two words. 

ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE of Knives and 
Cenuine Nazi Daggers. SI. Frank Rector. Dept 
SI I. Box 4240, Grand Central Staiion, New 
York. NY 10017 

nRECRA^KEH — MATERIALS —widely 

AVAILABLE Informallon SI. CRACKER, Box 
4iQ0)s, Washington. D C 20014 
SILENCERS — inieresling arto informalive 
technical data on operation and principles of 
hand guns end rlllc silencers. Modern, com 
piele, detailed constructivi plans available for 
amateur and gunsmith alike Send S2.00 lo 
CASHIER PUBLICATIONS, P.O Box 741. 
Hillside. NY D720S 

iLLUSTRATEb eATALM of Aniiques I 

Modern Military Firearms, swords — 
bayonets ~ helmets - holsters U.S. & foreign, 
military accoutrements from the Civil war to 
Vietnam — Police & camping aouipmeni. 
Hundreds pt other items — catalog only SI. 
Southwestern Sales Company, Box 24. Millord, 
NY I3S07 

TIME SToRAdE dAI^SULE: A pressurized 
Pvc container designed lor protected un. 
derground or wealherproot storage ol guns, 
coins, etc SendSA.E tor complete brochure: 
INTERNATIONAL ORDNANCE CO, P.O. 

BOX 285. MARIETTA, OHIO 45750 _ 

SENSATION INTELLIGENCE LETTBR 
describes Irenas In international violence, 
espionage, karate, merceneries. brawlers, 
sample si Horlzone, Box 67. SI. Charles. MO 


CANNON AND HOBBY FUSE 3 32“ diametar, 
waierproof New. different, better. 15 feet si.. 
S5 teet V3., 95 leei S5. Postpaid. Other goodies 
Catalog ISc Zeller Enterprises, Drawer W 2X. 

Wickenburg, A2 65358 _ 

GERMAN NATIONAL seeks employment as 
mercenary on full lime or lOO coniracf besis, 
preferably in Latin America. Write SOF, Code 
AZXJ 

SOCIETY OF FREH^ llebodiTl'RA Alfb 
VIETNAM Organized to bring together those 
interested in me coins, medals, artifacts and 
history of Vietnam, from ancient limes lo Ihe 
present. Contact Capi Don valentine. P.O Box 
2996S. Atlanta. GA 30329 
SOCIETY OF VIETNAMESE RANGERS 
Wants to contact all members who served with 
the Biet Deng Quan. Especially interested In 
contacting personnel twho served wllh Ihe list 
Ranger Bn, 1965.67, ihe Laotian and Cam 
bodian invasion, Ben Het, Dai Sleng. An loc 
andLocNinh Contact Don valentine. P.O Box 
29965, Aiiama. GA 3<P29 
YOUNG MAN, single, bondable. can iravel, 
will 00 anything difficult or dangerous tor new 
or good. used, medium siied motorcycle. Steve 
Tappan, BOX 1017, Ruidoso, NM U345 















Write \bur 
Congressman! 


As a result of last year's election, the United States Is 
at the mercy of the most liberal Congress in the history 
of our nation. Already there are numerous anti-gun bills 
In the hopper which call for new restrictions on the law 
abiding gun owner. One calls for the registration of all 
guns, another calls for the licensing of all gun owners, 
and the bill Introduced by Congreseman Michael 
Harrington (0-Maaa.) would totally ban the private 
ownership of handgurtsi 


Gun legislation now on the books has had no 
effect on reducing crime, it has only succeeded 
in harrassing the law abiding gun owner. Laws 
should punish the criminal, not the honesf citi¬ 
zen! 

(3) A gun by ilselt can kill no one. The simple feet 
is thet people kill people regardless of the weap¬ 
on. 

(4) You, es a private citizen, have the right to pos¬ 
sess a firearm for self protection. II governmenf 

denies this right it is 
denying the very basic 
right to lile. 

Our founding fathers con¬ 
sidered the right of a law 
abiding Individual to own a 
firearm to be so important 
that they made it a part of the 
highest law of the land, the 
U.S. Constitution. Let us be 
wary test we lose this great 
heritage carefully passed 
along to us. 

So write your Congressman 
today and support the effort 
to preserve your right to own 
and use firearms by joining 
the Citizens Committee for 
the night to Keep and Bear 
Arms. The Committee la the 
nation's fastest growing and 
most active organization 
working to protect the pri¬ 
vate ownership of firearms. 


There is a strong possibility that 
may become law unless we p 
act. The threat to your right _ 
to own and use firearms Is ^ 
greater today than any time I 
since 1968 when the last g 
Gun Control act was passed. ^ 

Consider the following brief | 
facts . . . and then write your 
Congressman!— 

(1) Gun control legisla¬ 
tion only succeeds in 
teking guns out of the 
hands of the lew abid¬ 
ing citizen, the crim¬ 
inal will never turn in 
his gun or have it reg¬ 
istered. 



several anti-gun bills 

?□ Yes. I will |Oin the Citizens Committee for the flight to 
I Keep ana Bear Arms I understand as a member ol the 

■ Committee I will receive a membership card, a sub- 
_ scripiion to the Committee's monthly newsletter POINT 
B BLANK, and all other membership services My mem- 
I bership lee is enclosed 

■ DtlSUnul □tSORvsVsir atlSOUtl □SI.OOOPltrM 

■ □ I would IrKc to support the work ol the Committee with 

■ my coninbulion ol. 

I olio DSZS OtSO OtlOO 01250 OtSOO 
I 011,000 Ot_Othtf 

H I PJcd:ie indicate wnelher Mr. Mf«>. Miss, etc and please pfini) 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Name. 


Address. 


City^Stale. 


. Zip. 


Please compi.'te tne lomi sfiowri above ana reluin along with 
your ctiech Tu CiU^ens CommiTIoe lof the Righl to Keep and 
Beat Arms SeiietieM Office Part. i«)1 lUlh. S£. Suite 151. 
0cl,evue Washinoton 98004 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


This ad authorized by Alan GoRlieb. Exec Director. Citizens Com- 
imnee lor tne Right lo Keep and Bear Arms (a non-profit corporation) 

CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
FOR THE RIGHT TO 
KEEP AND BEAR ARMS 

Arthur Godfrey, HonoraryNationelChairman 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Yesf Today] Write your Congreesman to lot Mm know that you firmly oppoea any 

new anti-gun legislation. 

( 2 } 


ipdrlial listing I 


Con^rsisioosi Advisors 

flep t'l' tk'Afd i® ’^41 
fieo JoTif'Ni 
Sen CJdffy A.Tj 

Hrp Jack Kemp Nfr 
Rep Wilham M ifl-LAj 

RCC Oi"Dl“Tl Ljns(B Oh I 
Rcu Ur^wMKi Main b li) C>A) 

Reo tJcCbi^eMt.' i 
HCO M ' 

Rep Wii.iimP WarSniR NY( 


Non-Cong ressJonsJ AOvisors 

Rrc'f ArurrbU'* 

Mji Gen Arron^r^O^^* Jt iRcll 
Men Jennifigs Bfyap Oorn 
Mi>n Laurence vl Bufion 
J.irnesOnC CdmDOiflno, Ji 
Mdfiori Carter 
Jonn CnarffOenatn 
L t L-iayfcr 

fitjrt arr C Liarn^r 
R 

Rnnaio P DuK-^’-ai 
Ff.innj CXtnaicii' 

Pfol JosepnOunner 
M Stanton Cvans 
Prol Wnliam Fiomiog 


Mscriaef Fisca 
AjoenO Forrester 
Jack i^wiianofn 
Hon Janies R GfOvcr.J' 
Prof jeUiey nan 
Henry Haziitt 
Wiihs Hooan 
JetireyO Kane 
Ur Howard Kersnner 
Jen^es A L*r>en iv 
Yr.iiianiloeD 
CXjnaiOC Luk«ns 
Ft C)dn«l Lyons. S J 
Dan A Manion 
E 6 Manr> 

TarryaK MeUksa 


Ne<i McCattrey 
JC#>nC 

Dr N<roias Nyaradi 

PfO< Henry RaeiuCCJ 

J A |jAy)Pa>kef 

HefOed A Philprick 

Rrol Cr^'iesE Rice 

LI Gen Jamas Risaty. USMC (Rcii 

Gaor^e C Rocna. m 

Mon D»ck$rtoup 

Prof HansF SannhoU 

Jonn M Snydar 

HarDanw Stupp 

Wayne J ThofDtirn 
Warren $ Woodwa/d 
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First Round Kills At 900 IKteters; 
The Springfield Armory M1A 

and ART 



Now You Can Own A Long Range Weapon System Virtually 
Identical To That Used By The Famed U.S. Army Snipers In 
Vietnam 

by 

James Leatherwood 


Now, you can own a MIA ART scope 
weapons system which is almost iden* 
Ucal to the M-21 U.S. Army sniper system 
used so successfully in Vietnam. The only 
difference is that the MIA does not have 
full automatic fire capability. 

The commercial version of the MU, the 
f^ringfield Armory MIA, has proved a 
boon to uidividual higlvpower marksmen 
for target shooting in military and 
civilian matches. The MIA ART system 
has found favor amongst various SWAT 
units and provides the ultimate for meres 
who plan on a little freelance sniping. 

The antecedents of the MIA can be 
traced back to the birth of the MU. The 
development of the U.S. MU riQe, began 


in early WWII. Although Gen. Patton 
called the Ml "the greatest battle im* 
{dement in the world,” it still had 
proUems. One of these was a tendency to 
"freeze-up” when there was no lubricant 
on the bolt and iterating rod. Exposure 
to rain in particular produced tNs con¬ 
dition. Sevo’al possible solutions were 
tried. The ones that were most effective 
emsisted of putting a rollo’ on the bolt 
lug and changing the gas system to a gas 
«it-off-gas expansion system. The cut-off 
expansion unit reduced the speed of 
unlocking, thereby reducing the force on 
the bolt lug and (q>erating rod cam. The 
resulting rifle was called the M1E9. 

Although these modiHcations relieved 


the problem, Ihe demand for Ml's 
prevented incorporating these changes in 
production guns. 

In September, 1944, Headquarters, 
Army Ground Forces requested the 
following: (a) that the present rifle Cal. 
30 Ml be modified to include autcanatic 
features which wiD enable the operator in 
test and fire the weapon as a semi¬ 
automatic or full automatic piece; (bi 
that automatic fire by means of a light 
bipod, be equally as effective as the 
standard B.A.R., at users' discretion, 
cone of fire and ballistic characteristics; 
(c) that the mechanism be simple and 
capable of field stripping, with operation 
features which would reduce stoppages 
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to a miniinun): (d) that a suitable 20 
round bottom feed magazine and a 
detachable bipod be developed for this 
weapon. 

Although the demand for such a 
weapon had existed for some lime, it was 
probably increased by the effective 
Gennan FG42 and the major U.S. Army 
offensive in progress in Europe. Weapon 
weight in the defense is no major 
problem, but wboi you are ctmstantly 
moving in an attack, it becomes a serious 
consideration. The B.A.R. was a very 
good “base-of-fire weapon” but it 
wnghed 20 lbs. The B.A.R. man had to be 
l^er or tourer to effectively handle 
that kind of weight. Also, the need fw 
greater fire power for the individual 
infantryman was becoming evident. 

The final version of the selective fire, 
box magazine Ml was known as the 
nOE2. The magazine was a modified 
B.A.R. Mag whidi would also fit the 
B.A.R. A muzzle brake and bipod were 
Imbedded, The left .side of the receiver 
was modified to provide a mounting 
surface for an optical sight. High priority 
limited procurement of 100,000 guns as 
approved, but the end of the war cut the 
o^er to 100. Of these, only 10 were 
produced by late 194S. Therefore, with 
exception of the cartridge, all of the basic 
components of the M14 were developed 
by the end of WWII. Other than the 
position on the barrel, the gas system on 
the M1E9 was very similar to the M14. 
The receiver of the TiSEl. with the ex¬ 
ception of length, was almost the same as 
the M14, even down to the fuU-aulo 
mechanism. 

The Korean War further confirmed the 
Deed for changes in the Ml, and the M14 
was finally approved in 1960. 

As a full-auto squad weapon, the 
original M14 was less than perfect. Damn 
Dear impossible to control is a better 
statement. Captain Gasney at the In¬ 
fantry Board in Ft. Benning, was the 
major force in developing the straight 
stock and musle bi^ke that later 
tecame major components of the M14A2. 
This weapon is cwitrollable and provides 
a good base-of-fire weapon. 

However, probably the high point of the 
MH is its use as a sniper rifle. The 
modifications devel(^>ed by USAMTU of 
FT. Benning turned the M14 into a 
remarkably accurate weapon. Minute-of- 
angle groups or less are cotnmon. The 
integral mounting surface and bottom 
loading make the M14 a natural for a 
scope sight, and the ART scope gave the 
U.S. the most sophisticated and accurate 
sraping system in the world. Its ef- 
teebveness was greatly enhanced by 
proper training and employment of the 
supo's themselves. 

After working with the M14 during the 
development of the ART scope several 
years ago, 1 decided I had tu have a legal 
M14. I purchased an Ml receiver and 

Conlinui'd iin pwe** 13 



A Harrii ullra4lght. spring-acllvatod Mod«l }A bipod con bo ordered trom Harris Englneerln 9 . Inc.. P O 
Is ollached lo Ihls M lA.'ART comblnoflon The bipod 8ok SOS Fraser, Ml 4S0Z6 



A member of Jim leolherwood's tfoH lesli o 
new/y-monu(oclurod ART on Ihe MIA leo- 
Iherwood retOttUy purchased ART poleni 


riphit. scope ports ond mochloery Irom 
Reol/st 



The MIA.ART comblnohon IS Ihe most elloc- 
live long^ronge. somi4ufomollc shooting 
s>'Sle'n evoilofale Soille-losted In Vieinom. 
Ihe milllory version ol Ihe MIA- ART. desig 
noled Ihe M7I. proved to be rugged and 
dependable 
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A First Time 
Look Into The 

SUPER SECRET 
SPY LABORATORY 

MVISION W) 


'§\\<£i 


The advancing technology of the past 
four decades has turned the craft of 
espionage into a peculiar sub-science all 
its own, and even the usually pragmatic 
field of ordnance development has seen 
some of the zaniness that occurs when an 
urgent problem is solved with generous 
funding. 

A case in point is the arsenal of “spy” 
weapons develt^ed for the use of the 
legendary O.S.S. operatives in World 
War II. American intelligence and 


by 

Donald McLean 

espionage activity had been handled 
entirely by the legitimate services until 
the creation and blossoming of the O.S.S. 
as a separate agency under the Joint 
Chiefs. Ihe O.S.S. organization was new, 
and so was their mission. With a novel 
relationship to the traditional services, 
the O.S.S. was charged with gathering 
intelligence, organizing, training and 
equipping native resistance groups to 
operate behind Axis lines. Their ac¬ 
complishments are a tribute to the brave 


and resourceful men who comprised the 
O.S.S., while the efficiency with which 
they accomplished these dangerous 
missions against improbable odds is a 
tribute to the insight of the elite corps of 
scientists who envisioied, created and 
produced this arsenal of special weapons 
fcr these special missions. Any 
specialized craft requires specialized 
tools; ideology aside, the better the tools, 
the better the results with median 
operatives. 
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AMt9)IA1 4Seol o\jlwnofitwctme<ilU*dteoec<tplc»f>lgot. 0 t*rwhleh Th* BIgOt 

M a dort-fib* pre^flf*. PrDp«t(»n< wo* conronW In rh« pro^ocfiloi lAofl. 
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Deadly Designs I 
Black Bag ( 

I T^Unflh*W 8H»^otphorouiBaano 

7 •*•»». A boivbell-shopad ^ranod*, dttonol^d by 

impoc< fv*« Pramotur* ^tonollom ceuitd numan 
miuflt ond daoths during Inting early models 

3 ■«* lonb. A imall Incendlory device to be otiad 
to boti. «wbicb «vHen releoied from plones. would lly I 
ihe oHics of Jopcnoto houses A fime deloy device «o 
ocllvoie fhe Incendiary moiorlal 

4 Aunt JemliiM. A high explosive mixiure com 
floged os Hour. Siill o current clondeiilne siore used 
various agencies. 

5 Impact Testing Machine. This sprlng-orlivoied m 
pen tired 0 .074 tbprofeciile ol 154 tf. per second. 

6 William Tell. This rubber-powered cross bow ll 
o sleel-fipped dori of 100 leaf por second 

7. Little Joe. Throws o 34 gram dorf which will pt 
frofa 13 Inches of solid horsemeoi of six feef 


Amnf 
















rom The Super Spy 
51 Dirty Tricks 


I Coccolwb* TwrtI* EfSf Conilsisd of on aluminum- 
mogn«s>um 50-50 olloy. finely ground corfc and dry reiin 
pocfcogtd in fhin. rubber $heoihi. Used io soboioge 
engines end gotolina stores. 


9 Anerometee. Designed io detonore in enenty air- 
^ crali by on elecfrlcolly oparaled baromolric iwlieh 

o 

d 10 resi/ngtheFfrefly 


11 rirefly- A small grenade designed lo be inserted in 
i' 0 M lonk of a vehicle The fuel caused o rubber wresher 

Y >e expand detonoling the grenade, rupluring the fuel 

lonli spreoding (he fuel end igniling II. 


12. aty Sllcber. An oil slldi ignilar While lumps in 
ctnier ore corblde. which reoci immediolely with woter 
io form end ignite self-ignile acetylene got 


15. Mole. The mole would explode after o pre-deter- 
mined itme deloy on sudden chenge from doylighi to 
dorkness Used to destroy troins shorlly ofter entering 
















The silence was broken the sound of 
the circling C-47, at lOo'clock. high above 
me. I could make out an orange form in 
the open door; that would be Moore. As if 
in slow motion, (he form separated itself 
from the aircraft. His chute opened, and 
it looked as if he would make the ridge 
above me. On the surface, we were 
unlikely teammates; Jim Moore, a 
computer technician from Manhattan 
Beach, California and myself, a general 
practitioner from a small town In South¬ 
western Colorado. We were suspended in 
the rarif ied air of the Peruvian Andes, at 
the request of the government of Peru, to 
stem the tide of a rumored smallpox 
epidemic below. •J.P.,’ 1 thought, ‘you’re 
a long way from home . . 

It was a quiet 2:30 AM at the hospital, 
and I was chatting with the nurse in the 
OB ward waiting to deliver a baby. 


by 

Or. John Peters 


Free Lance Par 

into 

Peruvia 


Team pertennef don tquipmmnt before cfimbinp oboord on 
oncienf Peruvian C-47 Antericon oUIcIoIm in Perv denied foe 
foem foe use o( U $ CI JO'i 


The only sound was that of the wind, 
gently disturbing the dark green 
parachute canopy above me. I looked up 
and checked the canopy — everything 
OK — no blown paneLs, no line over. As 
always, now that the rtiute had opened, I 
had the feeling of utter aloneness, of 
being suspended in time as well as in 
space: below me, Sihaus, Peru, a town 
high in the rugged South American 
Andes, the time. mid-June, 1970, shortly 
after the earthquake of the 31st of May, 
that devastated a large part of north 
central Peru, leaving more than 70,000 
dead, 50,000 injured and 050,000 
homeless. 


The phone rang. The nurse answered. 
"Yes. he is.” handing me the phone. 

The caller was Jerry Hemming. “I’m 
with the AMDOC, a medical foundatiwi. 
We've just been cwlacted by the 
Peruvian government. You’re aware, 
I'm sure, of the major earUiquake (hat 
hit them last week. They have several 
remote, severely damaged areas that 
they've been unable to get helicopters or 
ground^sed teams into. They've asked 
us to find and send, if possible, a medical 
team with parachute capability, 
preferably with some high altitude jump 
experience. We’ve been told you qualify. 
Can you get away for a couple of weeks? 
High risk and no pay. but they tell me the 
coffee is great!’’ 

I chuckled, "How can I turn down an 
offer like that? When do we leave?" 

"You’re already hooked on the 11:30 
AM United fU^t out of Grand Junction 
this morning," he said. 

I spent the next few hours making 
arrangements for my practice; Glerxla 
Snclair, my office nurse, would lake 
care of all the details. At 11 ;40 AM I was 
on my way to Los Angeles, where I would 
meet (he rest of the team at Bob Sin¬ 
clair's Parachute School and get in- 
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noculated for leUums, typhoid, typhus, 
smaUpox, yellow fever, plague, polio, 
influenza and hepaUtU. Al 3:00 AM the 
next morning, 12 of us. who comprised 
the first team, were on our way south 
aboard a Peruvian )at liner. A second 12* 
man team, headed by Maj. Robert K. 
Brown, Special Forces A-Team leader 
recently out of Vietnam, would foDow 
three days later. 

Go the night south, we were briefed by 
a Penman Anny Ma)or and an Air 
Force Captain. Jump coitions would be 
less than ideal. All the DZ's t drop zones) 
would be between 11,000 and 14.000 feet, 
m remote, mountainous terrain. 

We arrived in lima, Peru, thirteen 
and-a-half hours later and were taken 
immediately to the Presidential Palace 
and were escorted into a large room 
filled with maps and aerial photos. We 
were introduced to the members of the 
Presideotial CiiUnel. whom President 
Velasco had designated as hu Disaster 
Committee. 

In a few minutea. we were joined by the 
President himself. He welcomed us to 
Peru and thanked us for coming. He then 
turned the meeting over to Gen. Rolando 
Caro Constantlnl. the Minister of Health. 







tara-AHKifc fvem per*onn*l orrlv* M Fsrv Oowd 

Smt of Oavid on hit )•)( tioooo m«* on (ireo/i poroiroopof i* 

SiAl onrfSOf (terffmofnW Goorg* "Hip ' Silts l< on forleO 


SOS tieff Dr John Sofort o/ Norwood Colorodo 

"fio'idi In fhodOor" immodioiolf prior ta hit lump Mia riw four 
tton Andoi. 

Constantlnl utformed ui of the damage 
estimatea. the terrain, and the ^pes of 
medical and support ptoblmts tb^ were 
havuig. He pointed out many locations in 
the damiKed area, such as Jungay and 
Rhanrhica, two cities that now lay under 
3Sfeet of packed mud. A part of peak 
(rf 22,000 foot Mt. Huanascan had slid 
down the mountainside into a canyon 
above, hitting the two ciUes with a wall of 
mud and water 30 feet high at an 
estimated speed of 2it8 roph. No one had 
had a chaiin to gel out. Consenrattve 
esttmates of the number of dead? — 
20,000-34,000 n Jungay. and 3.000-7,000 in 
Rhanrtdca. The exact number will never 
be known because the last census taken 
in Peru was in 19M. Hauraz, where the 
dead ( based on the survivors and the '30 
census) was estimated at 2,300 three 
('»ntlni>*d on nem pogr 
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«l&y:i After the eajthquaKe, revetted 9.6011 
bodlee ten deys later. Kaurae was 
destroyed, the adobe buildings coUapolng 
aider (he force of the shock waves 
created by the quake, whose epicenter 
was t&o miles U> the west tn the Pacific 
Ocean 

The President pointed out Anta, where 
an au-sttip had just been built by U.8. 
Army englneere. Ihe oidy access to the 
dam^ area, whldi was 900 miles north 
of Uma, was ty air. 0.8. C-I90’s and O 
I24's. French 6-lW’a. Argentine F'TTa. 
Canadian Caribous and Peruvian, 
Equadortan, Chilean and Brazilian Cdf's 
were Hying hunikeds of tons of food, 
clolhio^, sanitatUm and oiedlml aiippUea 
Into the damaged areas, and eltbw air* 
dropping or offloading Hat Anta, where 
it was being transferr^ by helicopter to 
more isolated areas. He told u» that 


during the past ten days, at least 150 
crihcally injured were waiting beside the 
runway at Anta. to be flown to the 
nearest medical cents* at lima. 

Uma'a boapi taia hadsoon been HDftd to 
overnowing, and surgical teama were 
operating bi soccer f^uma. Later the 
planes would tniruq>ort thousands of 
bomeleea tu Uma to largo tent citiea 
esUblisbed near Jo^ Chaves Iiv 
lemational Airport Sixty nations were 
actively partlcqwtlng in the relief effort, 
ConMdenng the magnitude o( the 
(fiaaster and tta remote location, the 
General said that they fell they had the 
situation under adequate conti^ 

All of in had noted a shaded, rhomboid- 
shaped area on a large map of north 
central Pent that hung on the wall at the 
head of the table. Gmera] Graatantini 
referred to locations in Ruaylas Valle}* 


and along the coast, trtiere moat of the 
damage bad occurred. Two Andean 
mountain chains bordered Huaylas 
Valle)', the lower one on the west called 
the Cordinera Negra. and o higher one on 
the east caBed the Cordillera Blanca with 
elevattonauf si.noo plus feet In the higher 
range The shaded area waa to (he cast nf 
the cordillera Blanca. Tt was boisidcd « 
the east (>y a large river, the Mararicn, 
One of (he maui headwaters of (tie 
Amazon River The shaded area ap¬ 
peared to be about 60 miles wide ISQ 
mRes long. In the area were pinned 19 
small Qags ~ H smaller yellow flags and 
one larger red flag, marking a town 
called SOunia in the north central pul of 
the area. 

The general talked for almost an hour 
with no menbou of our role. He asked us 
to loin U) a tOs.it to world peace and 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

about 

PARACHUTE MEDICAL RESCUE SERVICE (PMRS) 


Q. What Is PMRS? 

A. OilellybnivQRMnandastateotiidnd. Many are military 
and sports porachutiatB. mostly Vietnam veterans, in- 
dodlng dncton or niediis traln^ by the Special Foren 
IGnwn Bereta; — the hard cvee, the bravest and heat, 
sirvtvorsof whalJohnF. Kennedy was pleased to call the 
"New Breed", tough, experienced and superbly trained, 
not only in the arts of parachuting and survival, but also 
prepared and oonunitted to go anywhere and take any 
risk to bring assistance bo victims of flood, hurricane, 
earthquake and fire. 

Q- What (| (be oeed for FMRH? 

A When disaster strikes, roads, bridges and all means of 
transport commonly go out: also dlarupUons of water 
«g>plles and sanitary arrangements add the spectre of 
cholera, dysentery and plague to the misfortunes of Ihe 
people. To be of any uae, medical help must come test and 
cannot wait for laborious rebuilding of roads, bridgu and 
airfields. In many countries the only means of access to 
the "back country" evoi in good Umes is by labonoudy 
hiking in. So we zhort<lrcuit the constralnta of lime and 
apace, take the risk of a Ixoken leg or back, and go in by 
parachute. Of course it’s tough, dangerous work. When 
the going gets tough, the tou^ get going. 

Q- hi dxia a dupllraUOB of other dUaster relief services? 

A. No. When disaster strikea, there is plenty to be done by 
cvvryoec. The Salvetton Annr end the other dlMAer 
relief organuationa perform splendidly in the places that 
they can get to, which is mainly (he big cities and the 
areas around the big clfiee. But the back country and in 
many ctnuKTia it is surorisingly denedy peculated — is 
now far too often Inigicsily left without any help. 

Q. What has PMRS accompilohed? 

A. Under predecessor organizaUcits. members of PMRS. 
Including five members of SOLOOIR OP FORTUNE'S 
staff have parachuted into the towering Andes of Peru and 
the steaming jungles of Honduras, brlngbig onergency 
medical care hi needy victims of earthquake, and 


hurricane. Not only does this bring aid to the Immediate 
sufferert. but also it belpa (u build tlw bridges of triend- 
ihtp, on a private. perwn<tOi>a-son baala, between 
dtverae peopl^. 

0. Wby W SOURER OP PORTIKE spofsoriaR PMURT 

A. First, because the editora of SOLDIER OP FORTUNE 
themadvea, as man of action and adventure, are per¬ 
sonally commilted to PMRS and its goals. Second, 
because we believe that the Profeaxiona] Adventurer for 
whom the magaiine is wrlttei is basically not a "hired 
gun", but one who thrives on Ugh adventure, believes in 
laking risks and undergoing hardships fdr a worthy causa 
and receives astisfactiw from doing well what m^ men 
Would fear even to attempt. 

4. Wlut does PMRS have to oiler fta volunteers? 

A, No money, scant recognition by the outoide world, hard¬ 
ship and dtuiger In uncotnfortaUe, primitive places wtere 
the touriets—lor good reason — don’t go,- hard work and 
had food, also the fallowihip of brave men » and women 
> In aciicn and danger, a chance to go to odd camera of 
the world, the satisfaction of having struck a blow for a 
worthy cause, and token on and done a Job that only a vary 
few would even roreider trying. 

Q. AmltvadytostgxiiipaaaPMItSvelaBlacr? 

A. Only you know the answer to that. If you are willing, nay, 
dedicated, AND qualified, we need you and can uoe you. 
Between (hsaaters we train together.^ and vometlmei tell 
a war story or two. Gel in touch. (By the way, con¬ 
tributions of money. alrcraR time, parachute and survival 
gear, medical aigipllaa and so on, are welcome.) 

9- Whal Is the etetM of PMRS7 

A. Members of the PMRS executive board will hold on 
organizational meetly la August. Application forma and 
minutes of the organiiationai will be forwarded 

to all Interested parties. A pvmancnt roetar of voluntea-a 
will be maintained at PMRS headquartera, presently 
located at the SOLDIER OF FORTUNE (ixecutive offices. 
Address all correspomleoM! to PMRS SOI^IER OF 
FORTUNE, Bra 582. Arvada. CO 60001. 
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friendship, with still no motion of why 
we’d been asked to come to Peru. Ten 
minutes later we would find out. 

All talk ceased as President Velasco 
got to his feet, accompanied by a 
distinguished-looking gentleman in 
civilian clothes (Peru’s President and 
Cabmet are all military personnel), who 
was one of the world’s leading 
seismologists. The seismologist moved a 
silver pointer into the rhomboid-shaped 
area on the map. 

"This area has become 
somewhat of a problem to us,” he 
was saying, "As pu see, it lies to 
the east of the Cordillera Blanca, 
and as you know, most of the 
damage we know about occurred to 
Ihc west of this range. We don't, or 
didn’t until today, know what had 
happened to the east here. There 
has been disagreement among the 
experts, the seismologists in this 
room Included, as to what might 
have happened. Half of us think 
(hat the damage is probably less in 
this area, as we feel that the Andes 
would have dampened out the 
shock waves of the quake. Others 
[eel the Andes could have acted 
like a large sounding board, and 
IhcreCwe could have intensified 
the shock waves, causing even 
more extensive damages here than 
on the west side.” 

"About 150-200.0I)0 people are 
believed to Inhabit this area. As 
you can sec. it is geographically 
Isolated from the rest of the 
country. Prior to the quake, there 
were two roads into the area ~ one 
from the northwest and one from 
the south. Both have been totally 
destroyed. There was also a 
railroad. It, too, is gone. The lowest 
pass into this area is 13,500 feet 
high. The density altitude is quite a 
bit higher than that, which makes 
helicopter operations very 
hazardous. Until today, we had no 
communication with this area. 
Today. 12 days after the quake, a 
■nan has supposedly come over the 
mountain on foot and by horseback 
from the Sihaus area into the 
Hauylas Valley. He reported mudi 
damage there, and also, of much 
greater importance, he spoke of a 
smallpox epidemic in that area. 
This is a primitive, remote region. 

We know that many people in that 
area have never received smallpox 
vaccinations. There have never 
been any physicians or any other 
medical personnel in that region. 
We are most worried about the 
possibility of an epidemic and its 
spread to the west into the main 
damage area, and to others parts 
of the country. We need to know 

Ciinlinued un page 56 
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UNOCRWATEK KNIVES 


Undencater 

Kni/e 

Fightiag 

Techniques 

by 

David E. Steele 


Frogmen require a knife that is 
suitable for underwater and surface 
utility, for killing sea beasts, and for 
killing enemy frogmen and shore per¬ 
sonnel. Because of the resistance of 
water combined with depth pressure the 
strokes used against enemy frogmen 
underwater should involve minimum 
sideways movement. Short thrusts, cuts, 
and backcuts seem to be the most useful 
moves. If possible, catch the exponent 
from tiehind and cut his throat or airhose. 
If struggling with him, attempt to pul] oO 
his face n\ask, cut his knife hand, or 
thrust for any other exposed target. With 
his airhose cut or his face mask lost he 
may be forced to surface quickly, risking 
the bends from too rapid decompression 
us well as leaving his back exposed to a 
spear or knife thrust. When thrusting 
from directly In front of your opponent he 
will probably see you move long in ad¬ 
vance. and he will try to grab your knife 
wrist with his left hand. When he 
reaches with his left hand in this manner 
give it a quick back-cut to the palm or 
fingers (one advantage of having a two- 
edged knife I. A single handcut can be 
even more disconcerting underwater 
than on land, since it can draw sharks. 

The frogman's knife should be (rf 
spear point design similar to the 
standard diver’s knife. It should be made 
of one-quarter inch stainless steel stock: 
it should have a micarla or metal handle. 
The knife should possess a single, double, 
or D-guard. and the back of the blade 


should be sharpened at least a third of the 
way back from the point. The sheath 
should be made of plastic, rubber, 
specially treated leather or other 
waterproof material, and it should have 
straps for attachment to the leg. The 
knife should also be equipped with a 
waterproof wrist thong so that it is not 
easily lost < in my opioion, a thong is 
worse than useless on land, nevo^ needed 
and always getting in the wayi. 

llte spear point design is better 
adapted U> underwater use than the clip 
point since its shape provides less 
resistance when entering the body of a 
shark or other sea creatures, and 
iKcause thrusts are more effective than 
slashes where water pressure prevents 
quick sideways movement. The 
Arkansas Toothpick V-point design 
would provide the fastest penetration of 
all. but a utility knife which might be 
used as a prybar should have more 
strength toward the tip than the Tooth¬ 
pick possesses. 

The Kandall Model No. 16 "Diver's 
Knife" and the Gerber "Neptune " 
survival knife i a nautical version of the 
Mark 11 1 are among the best choices. The 
Kandall model is somewhat more robust 
with a 7-inch spear point blade of one- 
quarter inch stainless steel stock with a 
sharpened false edge. It has a single 
brass guard, a micarta handle, and a 
wrist ^oog. Ils leather sheath is wax- 
impregnated to prevent rot. and it is 


ffiphf Spvfjol forces Sargeonis Huy Hon ond 
Jon Corrotl. d9monslrofo underwof^i" Icnil# 
flghring r•rf1mqu»s Bolh ore uting Garber 
‘*Neplur»e“ drving.fJqbfJnp lrn/ve$ In ihe l^rtl 
picture, 'he diver on lop tUll hot his knife n 
Ih leg iheolh. Ihe diver below grabs his right 
orm ond pulls him lorword lor o IhrutI fo 'he 
midsection 

For rlgh' The diver on top Irles to counter the 
otteck by grobbing hfs opponent's knife wrist 
He w'fl be reworded for his effort with a slash 
to the upper loreorm. Irom there, 'he knile 
mon will cenlinve his ottock lo the mid- 
section 


Right the diver on lop tries le immobilise his 
opponerit's knife wrfsf before he conflnues 
hit ottock this Is Ihe 'nosi dangerous uri- 
derwoier slluoHon. where fwo men foce eoch 
other with equol ormoment Eoch mon will Iry 
to outflonk or immobilize hit opponent for e 
lalal llirusl 

For right One diver hos eulflonked onolher 
From rhis position, the diver m the rear con 
tvm off his opponent's otr vofve. cul his oir 
hose, cut his threat or thrust info his bock a 
side 


Right Agoin. coming from behind the top 
diver con grob his opponent’s hoir lor 
leveroge then cut his Ihroot or oir hose 

For right Aliernotively. the diver coming 
from bohind. con rip off his opponent's mosk, 
'orcing him to Ihe surfoce If on opporteni olso 
hos 0 knife n bond, opprooching from behind 
may be the only sole woy lo rip oil his mask 
or cul his oir hose 


Right Uslrtg on Ice pick " grip, the diver on 
lop thrusts mlo the ihroof ol his opponent 
while ripping off his mosfc with his left bond. 

For right Agoin using on Ice pick " grip, the 
diver below slobs into his opponent's kidney, 
while keeping him oil bolonce and owoy Irorr 
h<s knife by putting down on his right wrisi 
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•‘Due to the density of water, the 
'slash' is slowed dovn) to a 'pass’ 
and a pass will not cut very deeply, 
e^eci^y on a swimmer wearing a 
■'4 in. wet suit. Jerking a big heavy 
knife around underwater drags 
your body right behind it. It must 
be forced along to its objective with 
trute force, slowly and 
gracelessly, during the working 
dive. Visibility is usually between 
one nch and three feet. Virtually 
all hut pure sport water diving is 
done in saltwater; non-corrosive 
metal will lose its finish and edge 
in a very short while. A knife of 
anything but stainless steel blade 
which can be sharpened in a few 
minutes with a soft pocket stone. I 
personally cany a Kabar rigging 
knife which will hold an edge sharp 
enough to part a 4 inch rope in one 
easy slice after a full day of use. 
The common SCUBA knife which 
resembles a cut-down leaf spring, 
for sale In most sport shops, is of no 
value to anyone." 

SSG Jon Carroll, a graduate of the 
Special Forces Underwater Diving School, 
claims that it really doesn't make much 
difference if you execute a stab, thrust or 
a pass underwater. He feels that the 
resistance provided by water is not that 
significant and that it is difficult to 
remove an opponent’s air hose, face 
mask or cut his air hose, unless you can 
approach him from the rear. 

Certainly, it would be more desirable 
to have available a band-stick, shark- 
dart or spear gun, to engage an opponent 
underwater. In must cases, these 
devices, however, are limited to one shot. 

The ultimate in underwater weaponry- 
may well be a new ballistic underwater 
weapon system produced by the 
Angewandte Ingenieur — Wissen- 
schaflen (AIW) of Neckarsulm, Ger¬ 
many. Still in the development stage, it is 
described as a multi< 8 pacity, semi¬ 
automatic. hand-held weapon, that fires 
hydro-dynamically stabilized, rocket 
assisted, explosive projectiles contained 
in disposable barrels. 

Designated the BUW-2, it is the size of 
an ordinary handgun and weighs a little 
over 12 ounces when loaded. It exceeds 
most spearguns in range and the four 
rounds can be fired within one second. A 
signal and distress cartridge can also be 
fired from the same launcher. 

The weapon's lethal capabiUty and 
reliability have been proven in waters 
around ^uth Africa and Mozambique. 
Unfortunately, the manufacturer fails to 
indicate the nature of the targets. 
Although primarily intended for self 
defense against sharks, etc., the BUW -2 
could also be used against opposing 
forgmen. The BUW is expected to reach 
the market this year. 


equipped with a leg thong. 

The Gerber "Neptune” has a douUe- 
edge stiletto blade of one-quarter-inch 
stainless steel stock. The slender 6 'i 2 -inch 
blade has a six-inch scale engraved on it 
and saw teeth toward the rear of each 
edge. It has a double guard and a metal 
“armorhide" handle; the handle is 
painted yellow for easy visibility I a diver 
must know where his toifeisat all times: 
a cut from a sharp knife underwater can 


bleed without pain, giving the diver no 
signal that he must surface im¬ 
mediately). The leather sheath is tallow- 
impregnated and is provided with two leg 
attachments (the Randall loops onto the 
belt and ties down to the teg; the Gerber 
attaches to the calf). 

Gene Strong a prtrfessional diver with a 
Bio Med background hum Morgan Ci^, 
Louisana. wrote the following comments 
on the use of knives underwater; 


The Randall and Oarbar diving knivat 0olh 
ut« laaikmr theorht. waiar proalad wiih wo* 
or loUow Tha Randall hoi a ipaarpolnl ?-lnth 
440C blod*. brats qi»Non and mieatn bondia 
with ny'len ibortg. ii Is datignad le be worn 
on iha ball ortd llad down lo lha Ihigh Tha 


Garbar Napivna" hot « double-edged 
ttoinlets blode wOh sarroiloni for culling 
rope ihe hondle is sllp-prool otumlnum wilb 
e leeihec ihong The Gerbec sheoih hos two 
rubber strops lor oliochmeni le ihe coif 


A well-worn Gerber diving lighl(r>g knife In Berel dtver in h>s wel svil Anolher Gerber is 
ils leg sheoih. shown olloched lo o Green demonslroled by Ihe diver for comporfson 
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Flying F4 

I 


A U.S. Air Force Pilot 


Shifts His Gunsights 
From Indochina To 
The Middle East 


ParaphrasiRg the old television 
disclaimer of Eta-agnet, let me start this 
lale by stating that the people and events 
contained herein are real, but the names 
have been changed to protect the author 
and the subject. Maybe I should qualify 
even that statement somewhat. The 
majority of the events are a matter of 
record. Some, however, are more in the 
nature of unverifiable rumors. But, 
knowing the subject of this piece as well 
as I do, 1 assure you the rumor portims 
have a ring of exceptionally high 
probability. 

The subject of the work is “Major Noel 
Arsinoff” of the Israeli Air Force, for¬ 
merly a captain in the United Slates Air 
Force. Arsinoff graduated from the 
United States Air Force Academy on 3 
June 1964. (It is a matter of record that 
the Class of 64 is the most decorated to 
have graduated from that relativdy new 
military academy ... its combat recwd 
will stand up against its Navy and Army 
counterparts with the exception of the 
number killed in action.) He went 
directly to pilot training and graduated 
high enough to get an assignment to the 
backseat of the F4C Phantom □ fighter. 

One has to realize that in 1965, the year 
Noel graduated from pilot training, the 
F4 was a “new” aircraft in the Air Force 
inventory. The philosophy of manning at 
the time held that it took two pilots to 
eSectively fly the machine. The back- 
seater was really an apprentice fighter 
pilot, learning by experience and on-the- 
job-Craining how to lly that sophisticated 
piece of equipment. Of course, most of 
the back-seaters (cotrunmly called GIBS 
— Guy In the Back Seat) believed 
otherwise ... a set of beliefs that events 
have subsequently justified 2nd 



Lieutenants straight out of pilot training 
oow go directly into the front seat and are 
crewed with young navigators who are 
also straight out of navigation school. On 
the other hand, the whole business was 
possiUy — Mie could even say probably 
— a bureaucratic ploy on the part of 
higher headquarters and the Department 
of Defense to make sure that the Air 
Force would have suffident pilots to 
c^set attrition in the coming un- 
pleasanmcss over North Vietnam. 

In any case, the then 1st Lieutenant 
ArsinQff eventually ended up at Danang 
Air Base, in the back-seat of a Phantom. 
Not much distinguished Lt. Arsinoff 
during his Danang tour — not so much 


because he di<hi't do anyUiing out¬ 
standing, but rather because GIBS lived 
in the reflected glory of their front- 
sealers. Arsinoff Hew his 100 missions 
N«1h plus some 50 plus “other” 
missitms: dose air support in the South 
and an occassional armed recon¬ 
naissance mission into Laos. 

Arsinoff returned to the U.S. for front 
seat upgrading, and it was here that he 
started to show himself a little bit out of 
the ordinary. He volunteered to fly a 
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FbrThe US^ And Israel 


by 


Primus Aeronauticus 



opinion aUowed hero status to those 
fighting in Vietnam, although shot down 
and killed on official mission No. 196 was 
actually on his 207th mission over the 
North.) Arsinctff returned to SEA, this 
second 100 missions over the North. II time to Ubon Air Base. Thailand in early 

was a case of where many called, few June of 1967. He was at first one of two, 

were chosen. The Air Force seemed and then later three, members of the 

reluctant in those early days of 1967 to same class in the same squadron at* 

allow pilots back for a second tour in the tempting 200 North. He. along with the 

“high risk area*'of North Vietnam. (11118 other two. made it. Of course, the sample 

is unverifiable by the author, but it is is limited, bid based on a ewnparison of 

rumored that less than 20 Air Force loss-rates of those trying twice versus 

pilots, prior to 1972, successfully com* those trying once, there is something to 

looted 200 missions North. It is further be said for allowing the experienced 

rumored that Lt. Karl Richter, class of pilots to ke^ Qying versus trying to 

'64, a hero from the days wh«i puUic spread the experience around ... a 


lesson also supposedly learned by Junior 
officers in the Army, particularly in the 
combat units. 

It wasn't so much the flying of Ll. 
Arsinoff that earned him his reputation 
at Ubon so much as his other, somewhat 
unorthodox activities. Back when he was 
a cadet at the Academy, he had given up 
summer leave in order to attend Jump 
school at Fort Benning. Somehow, he had 
continued his jumping until he earned his 
instructor rating. 

One night he was standing at the bar in 
the Ubon officers club indulging in the 
usual post-flying activity of Air Force 
combat pilots. Also present that evening 
were the local police chief, the Thai 
Bor^r Patrol Police i BPP) com¬ 
mander, and a few U.S. Army types from 
the provincial advisor headquarters. The 
Thais, showing their great sensitivity to 
things cross-cidtural, were busy learning 
the various dice games through which 
Air Force officers stand each other to 
libations. The BPP commander looked at 
U. Arsinoffs Jump wings and made the 
off-hand remark that Ihailand needed 
airborne troops to fight the insurgents 
who, then and now, were plaguing 
Thadand. Arsinoff asked if the Thai 
official was serious, and upon learning 
that the official was indeed serious, said, 
in rudimentary Thai, "I shall build you a 
Jump school." Which he did. 

Ardnoff found two or three other young 
crazies who doubled as fighter Jocks and 
two personal equipment men with the 
required eji?ierience. The BPP com¬ 
mander used his pull and arranged for 
labor, and Jointly, they scrounged wood 
and other materials. Somehow (no one 
knows how), airlift for the latter stages of 
the school was arranged. The Jump 
towers were built, parachutes were 
procured. Within the month, the airborne 
school commenced operations. Before 
Arsinoff left Thailand, he and his in¬ 
structors had trained three full battalions 
of BPP, one battalion of Thai army, and 
created three special HALO (High 
Altitude, Low Openmg) teams for un¬ 
conventional warfare and prt^iaganda 
missions. Arsinoff made most of the 
C'onlinucil on page 67 


.5.5 


PARA-MEDICS... 

wtiat happened, and what ta now 
happening there, il (here is mudi 
damage, and if (here la indeed a 
sntailpm epidemic. We need a 
team to initiate medical aid and to 
start vacdnaiing people im- 
meiliately iu try to stop. «r Uaat 
stow dosm, Ite spread of this 
deadly distaae.*' 

“Ihere are no airnelds in that 
area, and as I said before, it would 
be a hazardous helicopter 
operation. It U also beyend 
helicopter range at this time. Fuel 
is being staged toward that area, la 
the event that il becomea man* 
datory that helicopters be used. We 
had planned on using your team In 
(be mam damage area, drof^iing 
you into small villages that are 
completely cut off and are not 
accessible by liellcopter or 
groundbased teams. But this new 
development predudes all other 
plans. We are now aslcing you, if II 
B at all posalble, to parachute into 
this area east of the Cordillera 
BUnca with radios and loedlcal 
equipment, to Infbnn the PenivUn 
govecTonent as to what has and is 
happening and, if you deem It 
necossary, to initiate medical and 
other aid " 

“We will try to supply you with 
any equiprewnt and support you 
oei^ We most warn you that. thU 
being midwintor, weather might 
tweme a serSous problem. Also, 
Uiereare no reasonably good maps 
of that area available, and itut 
fact, coupled with bad weather, 
might rnalce it difficult to even find 
you to supply you As you can see 
Iwre on this U.8. Operational Air 
Navigation Map, your area Of 
operation is in a largely unmapped 
area." 

We all stared silently at a large, white, 
perfoedy bland area on the map, serosa 
which was boldly printed the words. 
‘Tcqiogruphloal Data Incomplete,' 

1 might add that this Is also an 
area of erratic compass 
operation,'' he said. “We are well 
aware of the high rfaka InviHved in 
thia operation and we would un¬ 
derstand if you thought it would be 
too hazardous. If you decided 
against this operatfofL we would 
use you in the manner origlnaily 
intended. We would now welcome 
your questions, comments aud 
acMee." 

Jerry Hemming, a soUher of fortune 
who had been involved in innumerable 
escapades in the Caribbean, got to hia 
feet and, tn fluent Spanish, asked the first 


CWaUnuwl lium p«s« sy 

question: 'if we do gO in, and heliaopter 
operations are found to be imposaiUe, 
tow do we get out?” — a good question, 
one aO of ua had been thinking about. 

An army general stood up and walked 
over to a map. “Only two posalble waya.” 
he said, “cUmb over the Aiidea In tto 
middle of the winter, or follow the 
Maranon down to the Amazon to 
rquitos." 

"How far from our area to Iquitos?” 
une of our ^up asked. 

“Sevan hundred milea.” was the reply. 

Seven-hundred miles through some of 
the most prunitive and remote areas tn 
the world, down a river infested with 
pirhanas, and tlirough iitiglea 1/diabited 
Oy pussbly husUle Indtans. Bob Johnson, 
a dare daril skydiver from Tennessee, 
muttered something about always 
having wanted to see a prhana, A day 
later he would be bitten by a rabid dog 
and would spend the rest of his stay In 
lama getting the Pasiets truatmant for 
rabies. 

TWe would be other casualdes- Dr. 
Lockwurd, the only other physician 
member of the team, would develop 
pneumonia in his one remaining tong 
(the other having been lost to an 
argument with a Jfl caliber bullet a few 
years before). He would be flown hack to 
the U.S.A. two days later. Art Dodd, our 
avutlon coordinator, a former 
parschuUat, and now a pitot with Hying 
^er AlrUniis, would get a steel splinter 
in his eye, Urown up by the rotowa^ of a 
helicopter. Re had been helping to offload 
an 11 year cM girl, whose foot had been 
eaten off by rata while she lay trapped 
under the rubble that had been her home. 
Robert Coughlin, a vetorun combat 
purochiitist. would be ianporartly 
disabled as a result of a low level jump 
off a narrow plateau on a dlfl high above 
the Marunon River. He landed to a pile of 
boulders, which demolished his helmet, 
causing a cerebral concussion and a 
b^v sprained ankle. Twu days later, he 
wouul walk and ride torsebacdi SO miles 
over a 15,0011 foot mountain pass on a 
narrow goat trail which clung to the 
muuntainalde, to join the rent of the team 
in Slhauk (where he was aigiposed to 
have been dropped In tbe first place, but 
through a n^x navigational orror. 
would be dropped on the wrong dde of a 
iS.OOO foot spur, to mites off coxse). 
Another volunteer would hemorrhage 
fh>m a stomach ulcer he had “forgotten'' 
to tell UB about, which would be the 
reason why we would eventually be 
extracted by chopper. 

Preudent Vela^ was on his faet. He 
was asking about whether we would need 
some time to make our dedalon. 

Hemming glanced arOund the table at 
tbe eleven men who had come to Pxu 
with him Be got up and said, “Mr 
Fresldeni, most of the men here were 


weO aware of the possibly hazardous 
oature of this opentten before wa left 
home. irswtotwecanK down here for. I 
think that 1 am epeaklag for ail of the 
team when I aay we are honored to be at 
your coiaitry's disposal. Well only be 
doing what I think most of the men to this 
mom would do If they had had the 
neceaaary Uaintog and experience." 

The Preaident answered, “Peru will 
always be to your debt. I speak fx all the 
people of Peru, e^iecially the Dam* 
nifiudos (victims if the earthquake) 
when I aay 'thank you'." He added, “How 
moch time will you need to gel ready?” 

Hemming said, “Two days. We have a 
second 12-man team arriving here day 
afler tomorrow. Because of the hasar- 
(Jous nature of this operation, I feel U beat 
that we use only must expeneocod 
parachuttste from twito teams. We 
brought most of ow own paracliute gear 
with us, but we will need the necessary 
medical supplies. 

The President continued, “You shall 
have evxything you need. Genxal 
Constantinl will see to it Now It ta late 
and I know your flight to Peru was tong 
and tiring. Major Rodrequiez will asext 
you to Hospital Dbero, where you will 
Olid the roonu and food that have been 
ixeparedfx you. We shall again meetin 
the early AM, at which time we can 
gothx iR yox decssary equipment, 
and further proviiv you with any other 
available infocmaUon about your 
operational area. Good night, gen¬ 
tlemen ” 

Hie following morning, we were up at 
Ihe first light. Hemming spilt us into 
three groups. Pox of us would go to Ute 
Palace fx the meeting with Velaaco't 
Cabinet. Gexge Spealmtan would go to 
the PxBcommando School, to get with 
the Peruvian Anny parachute riggers 
and arrange for tbe team to go through 
their Jump school that anemoon. Some of 
the men hadn't jumped recently and a 
little refresher course woiUdn’t hurt 
anyone. The rest would stay at tbe 
ho^tal, break out all of the gear, laqwct 
each item, then begin [^Ung gear 
together Ten men would m^e the initial 
jumps with (our men acting as backup. 
The rest of the two teams would act as 
support, inaurbiK that we obtained 
ovetflighla and any necessary equifanent 
or othx supplies the team on the ground 
might request. They would atoo, 
ho^fully, wxk out an aitxnato means 
of extraction besides walking out, either 
by helicopter, or by TTOt airtTafl 

At noon, all the team utemben met 
back at Hoipital Otwo fx lunch. The 
gear was ready. Each man would carry 
Quw days food and water besides 
regular culd weather mountain survival 
gear, plus ^ngle survival gear. Stoeak- 
men had all m chutea repacked and 
expressed much respect tor the Peruvian 
Paracxnjnando Biggerw, He Informed us 
that ton enUre team was welcome to use 



P«r*it)cnmiui(lua' Jun^ School 
faciUUu Uwt nfbcnoon. Bcmmuig had 
KoUari lb» tuiMuerj penniaaon tor 
madioU im»llai. Iwnp atrcrafl. etc. He 
cipreMr! aaoM lUsnay at ttie lack at 
(opccraphini mfOmwUaicI ois- sea, aa 
he had hon (test mapa »htd) wen next 
(0 wwthtria. We wonld aoon see 1^1? 4M0 
feet maaatatru not on any e( our tnape 

"ne dokyi betan. We bad wanted to 
eat U,$. C-UB*! as Jianp arcraft, aitd the 
(Tfwe manning tivem were lonre than 
vUlIng to take ua. But the AnHiiau) 
ambawudor grumped that. “If we 
prvvtde yuu with planes, well be 
rtapunalUa for getting you out Request 
denied.” 

nie Argentlwu Offowd us the toe of 
tlielr P-27'a, but that day they lost one on 
a euppty drop la a narrow canyon. All of 
Ow crew erere klUsd. The next day they 
took three of us over the Andes to the 
pwil sea we would be jtnping Into. 
We uaiftad them la making some bundle 
Wops, surveyed the area, pecked out 
pnaetble drop sones ta be used on the 
Mlowtrw days' lumps. Tbe Mlowiag day 
ve (caind eat tliat, due ta Ibe toss of tbelr 
atotorstup. the crew had been vdeed to 
lnNq> their atr speed much hi^xr ttan 
ttw speeds required by our nuUtary 
eurplua, unmodified T-ld paradiules. All 
Our lumps would be static line itinpe. As 
e last leaorl, we opted for old Peruvian 
Air Pore# tMT'a, whose pilots had never 
flown In our operational area because of 
lick ot mspe. Its remotcoess, absence of 
asnergaicy alntrtpe and the single 
engine capacity of thdr aircraft. 

We •'ontino^ly tacked around the 
^robteim wv might face on the other side 
of Uw Andes. What about ova-’flJ^ls' 
What about the poatabihty of one of mt 
people betog avtousty tojured on the 
<kop* What about extraettoo? How would 
the Tlo AirrUon at U-iMOe foot 
ekvattons* (All Of us were now wishing 
we had brought oir oem chutes. We had 
been told to leave them home, as they 
would bo provided.! 

Wk <lruve out to the Peruvian 
Paraconunando Jump Sctwol, winch was 
modem und wdl^qulpped. We were met 
by CdL Caaar Villanueva, commander of 
the Psracommando Force. Half of the 
teani had no military airtome tralrung. 
so we went through the whole procedure: 
ftanlbw up, hooking up. moviag to the 
door, standing in the door, proper exit 
proesdures plus the feeibig of the opening 
map W the miUtary ctaute. Sport ttortei 
w contained to a sleeve which altowi a 
•lower progreoivc epening af the 
canopy, not the sudden apeniag of a 
miltb^ chute sdiidt has BO sleeve. So, tn 
mlUtary panping, you jump with your 
ddn UiichtoK haid on your chest, your 
■ruts at your sides chitctong your 
nswirw. your tags together and staring at 
the horlson. You would like to be In an 
uptight position when the chute openn. 


nut in the flat, etable position of sport 
Juiuplng. 

eg course, We bad our 0ne-bi*eva7> 
groiqMyp*. who laaped out of the towtr. 
arms akimbo, yelling 'Gcfonnao.' Our 
OMA caow to a suddM atop at the eitd of 
tot Hacn, whKli were attached to tbe 
GWhla. Kla right riser snacked bun 
alongside the head, kriecklng hia bdmet 
over end about to feet away, causing Ml 
tnoKlh to automatically doM, biting off a 
Knali purtkm of hia tongue and causing 
Its rattiar sudden loaa of congctouoHSS. 
Hie rMl uf ths sftomoon was noted for 
'atlcnt' )umps. 

In the svonlng, we went over and over 
Jump techniques, both for normal 
openings and for emergency reserve 
procedursa. In case of malfunctions. 
Medical and etnergency surgical 
procaduras were also reviewed akng 
with lypea of dtoeaaea and the Jun^e 
aurvtvai leclviiqaes necesary. 

Wr were join^ by Major Beosm wd 
hla laam, who spent a full day, beag 
bnafed by the tint team, m»d also gonig 
ihnMifh the Farwcommando Jump 
School. The sssne day, three of ua flew 
with (he Argtoitlnca for our first cloae>4ip 
View of the damage to Hnaytos Canyon, 
the 23,000 foot anow-covered Andes and 
our proposed drop zones east of thr 
Cordillera lUanca, near Sihaus. 

Ihv I'aracnmmandos are Pmi's 
inililai 7 elitj) - tough, well-trained and 
«a>l-dlaclpUn«(J. We learned frtxn them 
that a paredrou of doctors and nurses 
I sport jurapem from IJma, wtw bad done 
all of Utalr pravtoua Jumping at sea leveh 
had been nuida naar Hainx, the largest 
dty In the damage area, three days after 
the earthipiaha. More than half had been 
axtously injured and there was a rumar 
that Ml had been Ulkd. The resMn that 
w« had been caUad snabaconing dearer 
to us, with each pastong dsgr. 

We noted one Important thing. By noon 
the ckudi had biut up on the east and 
preaentod a solid orercasi for many 
mitee. There would be no toetnnnent 
(lying to this area with its unmapped 
17,000 foot mountains. Unless you got out 
before tbe buildip became solid or until it 
rluKvd ths pasaas, you would have to stay 
under the overraHl, or you would have to 
Iwad furthv saat and dimh out over the 
Jungle, where wt knew there were no 
mounUins. Then, It became a problem of 
wbelker yuu had enough fuel to gel back 
to ijma. 

Tbe other problem waa loauig an 
engine n the eld Cd7. The abeoltite single 
wigtoe cwihAg of the 047 was bdew (bat 
of the towaet peas out ef the Andes. This 
RMnl forrad lanAig to ow of Pen’s 
most nenole reglofu. Ibose of us used to 
pararhuUng, wsrv t>ot that coocereed. 
But, wv found our Perwian Qigbt crews 
were more than a little worried, and with 
apparent good reaeon. 

Throe of ua aboard the P<S7 that day. 
kicked out Umdlas of canned tood and 


doUung wrapped in blankets (cargo 
diutakhadiongsiiicebeenuMdupi. We 
taclnd out (he tftdtot) Ib. bundles over 
two vtUagea that eeamed hardest hit It 
•as herd work and we became es> 
bvfnely short of. breath. ITte jiaap 
torrato leeked bad throughout the whole 
area The vUtegoe were at tbe bottom ef 
narrow ranjrvts bordered by Sd-70 degree 
utoM 

‘The owcaet was building fast. R was 
lime to twaul bark to Lina. We iiadnl 
au.'ompbahed a lot We didn’t know 
«uu-tly wlwrr we ware or where we had 
been. We snuck over a narrow 16,000 foot 
pass, then headed southwest along the 
Cordillera Bianca, 900 miles back to 
lima. The cloud build-up along the Andes 
WM solid and eitanded for many miles to 
the vast All of ua were thlcM^ that it 
would be no usa trying to Htmh back over 
this range at Uu time of year 'The 
proipect af gelng down Ifae Maranun 
•senl toe appeaibkf either. 

Back ta lima that altereoaD, the 
iManb^a of botb toams got togilfaer tor a 
fkiai hfitflag and (or the selection of (he 
ten man who weaM make the Initial 
jumps We decided to use two fotr-nian 
toimi and a third two-man team. Tbe 
ftnrt team would be dropped into or near 
SihsuB to the northern p^ of tbe ahattivi 
nme. The plane woitld then orbit for IMO 
minutoK, allowing the men on the grouKl 
to quickly asseae the damage and check 
uut the runiurcd amaUpox effdemlc. 
They would radio their findings back to 
the orUttog aircraft, which would then 
fly south M nUlat, near Pomabamba, ar>d 
the preesdire would be repeated. Jim 
Moor* and 1. wbo would coenprtae the 
third loam, would st^ aboard the air¬ 
craft during both jumps. Eadi monbef 
of the firat two teams would cary two 
Btnekv grattodas. a rad (to injury) and a 
yvllow itoOK). If we saw no smitoe, w« 
woold aauBna thal tbe jampH* was n>- 
cetuvtoui or too aerto^y tn|Hred to 
maka maike In the event eg red or is 
amoka. Muoee, an ex-Havy airglcal 
tacholcian arul alrwaa reacue Jnntoer, 
end I. would jump with a imall but 
adoquata (laid surgical kit. If everything 
was CHC on both jumps, we woidd Jump 
Into the area that we could beat be used 
to. tittle did w« know, that our basic 
plans would evaporate the next day. 

The weem of the nperatioD dqmided 
on an early start in the tnoming ByC-47, 
ItwssanbourfUgMtothedropiones W« 
iwadad tbov uvvr each Jianp area hr tbe 
plana to ortttt and gstW infonziatun 
frotn tlWw on (he grotmd, and then ttme 
to get back over the Antdea before the 
•aatoer ctaaid ta over the panes. 
Another reweon to an esrty start would 
be that nor jompe would be safer earlier 
In the day, due to winds coming ig> about 
10:90 AM to Vno PM. anl buildtog 
Kbwdtly throughout the day. Moore and I 
•taw more conuorned than the res! of the 
Juinpere, as we would be the last two 
Cnflilnucd on PifW 60 
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join the f isM 
for hunter^ rishts 

Join 

Safari Club International 


SC I opens 
to Associate 



How you benefit 
from becoming an 
Associate Member. 


For un annual cliarge of only SIO you 
receive the beauiifui Safari magai'ine, 
publislicrl qiuricriy, which includes a 
reproduction of a famous wildlife paint¬ 
ing with each issue.club news, legislative 
news, progress on SCI Conservation Fund 
projects in schools and elsewhere plus 
the vci>' best in writing and wildlife 
photography from within and without 
the membership. 

In addition to Safari magazine is a 


handsome, colorful patch to be sewn 
un blazer or hunting jacket, a wallet 
card identifying you us a member of 
SCI. and a personalized certificaie suit¬ 
able for framing. 

Perhaps one of the most enjoyable 
benefits of all is the opportunity, for a 
nominal charge, lu join fellow hunters, 
celebrities and guides from all over ihc 
world ai our annual Inieciiational 
Hunters Convcniiun. held each year in 
Las Vegas. Tlic current convention is 
scheduled fur January 29 iluoiigli Feb. 
I.1975. 

Also nut to he overlooked Is the fact 
that your dollars to SCI go tn support 
intelligent game management, school 
wildlife programs and protection 
of huniets rights from which we all 
benefit. 
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Why did SCI 
create Associate 
Memberships? 


Since ils Ibiindiiig Safan Club Inter* 
national has been a pretty exclusive 
organi/aiion with very spcciric require¬ 
ments fni MKinhership. 

For regular members of our various 


cliupicrs lilts will not change. However - 
iho principles we subscribe to need 
iremendoudy more manpower than the 
chapters provide. 

Sillied in our PURPOSt AND INTF.NT 
is the desire to help conservation erforts. 
to educate our youth in the proper use 
of firearms and to {merest them in (he 
preservation of our forests and wildlife 
while promoting good fellowship and 
(he proteciion of our rigjtis to hum. 

Hull's a big job! 

It calls for great numbers of people. 


great iiuinburs of dollars and a great deal 
of effort from those members who arc 
willing to contribute toward ihe accum- 
plishmeni of rhosc goals . . and it calls 
for a new category of mcnibership. 

Thai's why we created the Associate 
Membership program. 

It is our desire to rapidly expand (he 
membership of SCI to achieve these 
goals and ihe primary lool we have 
chosen to do the job is Safan maga/inc. 
We hope that all our readers will support 
this concept and encourage ihcir friends 
to Join. 


ranks 

Memberships 


How SCI benefits 
from Associate 
Memberships. 


We bcncilt very simply by the increased 
revenue generated by a large member¬ 
ship. A portion of this added income is 
put back into Satan magazine in a 
constant effori lo make il more iiueresl- 
ing This means that as our orgaiii/alum 
grows you cun expect more color photos 
in llie magazine, better paper, more 
stones and eventually more irequem 
publication; ide.illy once a month. 

Increased revenue also provides funds 
foi suppon of projects developed by 
SCI Conservation Fund which includes 
ihe rclluenicnl and expansion of oiir 
school wildlife programs currenily in 
o|)cration in several western .siaies and 
slated for expansion cast in the near 
future. 



Join the fight for 
hunterls rightv 

First time 
oKersd, 

Associsis 

Membsrahips 

Join ^ 

Safari Club 
International 

Recelvs Ihe beeutllul Safari magazine whloh 
Indudee e teproduellon of a famous wiidlife 
paintifx> with each latua, club news and stories 
oy wetlRnown outdoor wrfftrs. Membershlpdues 
afso support oureffortt to protect hunters rights 
on the ledsiatfve level and expend our nationwide 
school wtidiife education programs. One year 
dues ol $10.00 entitle you lo &lari.pubtlshed 
quarterly, a cotorful patch for blazer or shooting 
iackel, wallet card, wallcertlflcaieand thaop. 
portunlly to attand Ihe annual world famous 
Intemallonal Hunters Convanllon held In 
Las Vegas. 
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Conlinued from Piige S7 

going out, jumping nofMlcerable 

p&r^utea at the mercy of the winds. 

At the end of our evening wssion, 
Speakman bad all of us individually go 
through maUunclioA and reserve chute 
deployment again. After a quick last 
dtMk of equipment, all of us went to bed 
early. We would be getting up at 4 AM, 
and hopefully be on our way north by 5:30 
AM. 

Everyone was up by 4 AM. Most of us 
had had a llUle trouUe sleeping that 
night. A breakfast of steak, eggs, and the 
ever-present bard rolls and espresso 
coffee was ready when we got to the 
hospital dining room. 1 noted that tbe 
men designated to Jump weren't quite aa 
loud aa they had been on tiie previous 
days. This morning, there was talk only 
of what kind of wuther we could aspect 
and speculation as to what we might 
expect on the ground. Breakfast over, the 
men gathered up all of the equipment to 
be used, and headed downstairs to a 
walling Army tranqpGrt. 

It was 4:30 AM. and the large cl^ of 
lima was desert^ We arrlv^ at the 
airport at S AM« and offloaded our gear at 
the air force ccvnpotind We found our & 
47 crewleSB. ft seemed that they were 
having difficulty finding a vulontaer 
crew. 5:30.6:30, HnaUy 7:30 AM. and still 
no crew. By this time, Hamming and 
Brown had been to the Palace, where 
they had been assured and reassured 
that a crew was un its way. At 7:35 AM, 
the night crew showed up. We stlD had to 
brief them about our uperation and what 
w« expected of them as to jump runs, 
erbibog, etc. At 7:55 AM, we started 
Usung to tbe runway, only to be stopped 
by the sound of suens as two Ore 
en^nes flashed by ua. A Canadian 
Caribou had dama^ her landing gear 
takingoff outof Anta shortly before, and 
was now enming in to land. We watched 
as the crippled bird touched down, its 
pilot sldUfuily keeptni; the weight off of 
the bad gear. Tbeo, as the air speed 
.slowed, the landing gear touched down, 
folded up and the plw vrenl careening 
off the right side of the runway in a cloud 
uf dust. Oiv uneasiness begati to mount. 
Ten minutes went by: the runway was 
ciearedof debnsandwe were cleared for 
takeoff. Time was 8:30 AM, we were 
rolUng and finally airborne, headed north 
along the Pacific coast. 

The door on a 047 la removed before 
take-off in a jump operation, and as we 
climb^ through 10,000 feel and finally to 
23,000 feet, it became colder and colter. 
As we had (Xiroe through 10,000 fwt, one 
of the crewmen handed each of ua an 
individual plastic tube that ran back to a 
large oxygen container in the rear of the 
aircraft. Each uf os would periodically 
suck OR our little tube for the next few 
hours. 

Aa we approached the Cordillera 
Blanca at 22,000 feet, we noted the duuds 
already spilling over on the western site 


id the range. We would have to fly along 
the range, find the right pass and go 
Uirough under the overcast. The piloi 
flew farther north than most of us 
(bought be should, and then suddenly 
banked to the right. We found ourselves 
under a solid overcast, flying down a long 
narrow curving pass that opened into a 
wider valley, down the mid^ of which 
ran a smaU river. 

Fifteen of us began putting on oar jump 
gear — the fourteen men who would be 
jumping and George Speaknuin. (he 
jump-maiter. Speakruan, Hemming and 
Brown chedcad out each man, making 
sure the harnassea and chutes were 
properly secured, making sure that Ux* 
qiudt release capewdla on our shoulders 
functionod well and were fieteiied 
pmperly. and secuig that the unafl 
bungie cord which normally ties down 
the ripcord handle on the reserve for 
safety reasons, was now released. 

We noted Spuakinan checking the knife 
strapped to hts lower leg aiui the 
canblner he woidd have to fasten, in tbe 
event that any of us got hung up on our 
static line. (The break cord which at¬ 
taches your static line to the container 
and to the apex of your ctiute, keeps your 
container ^sed before the jump is 
supposed to break after you leave th» 
aircraft. The container is then opened, 
and the parachute is pulled out of the 
conlainer.i In the unlikely event that that 
doesn’t happen, you mi^l And youioeU 
being towed alongside the airplane at the 
end of yOur ^tlc line. U conscious, you 
put your hands cm top of ywir bead, and 
the Jumpmaster then cuts you free, and 
you deploy your reserve once dear of the 
aircraft If unconscious tit's impossible 
to pull you back into the airplane), the 
jump master attaches a carabiner to one 
of tte D-rings of bis reserve, and then to 
the.«tatlc line, eiidee down the static line, 
hangs onto you, cuts you free and then 
pulls your reserve for you, and deploys 
his own ciiute. 

Hie plane suddenly tutnked sharply to 
the left, and the small nver we had been 
roUowlfig became a large river 250-300 
yards across. We were coming up on a 
large villagB On the plateau high above 
the river. 

Hemming came back from tbe pitot's 
coonpattnient. He yelled above the roar 
of the engines. "They say that's Sihaus 
below." 

Our maps, admittedly poor, showed 
Sihaus at the bottom of a narrow Canyon 
along a small river. This riUage was 
2,000 feet above a very large river, high 
on a narrow plateau. 

Hemming was saying, "There isn't 
going to be time to drop a second team to 
the south." 

Rip Bliss, ex-scal team commander in 
Viet Nam and Forest Service smoke 
jumper, who headed the second team, 
yell^, “Then we’U go out too. We can 
make our way south on foot, while 


Onighlin and his team slay in this area. 
We’U keep you infcrmed of conditions by 
radio as we move south." 

Hemming and Brown looked at each 
other and nodded. 

"OK.” said HenuTung, "all eight men 
go out here: well orbit as planned, and if 
you're OK. Petera and Moore wUl stay 
aboard, and go bade to lima with us. and 
then jump two to three days laler, wh«i 
we get better lofonaalion from the two 
loams on the gruun^" 

The C47 was banking shsrplv to the 
right across the nver, and heading bad: 
toward the village. We noted the overcast 
was sudtenly lowering. Speakman 
readied some smoke grenades to threw 
out as we crossed the D£, to dicck wind 
drift The DZ would be a rock-strewn 
field north of the village. 

"What do you thixdc?” yelled Hem¬ 
ming. addressing both Coughlin and 
Bliss. 

Bliss had a Mg smile on Ms face as ie 
said," I'd rather be out there titan have to 
rite this damn airplane back over these 
mountains m this weather ’* 

Coughlin grunted.''Yeah, It looka safer 
uut there." 

Hemming was kneding down, talking 
to Speakmm, who was now lying In the 
door, with his head out, riiecklng the 
smoke he had just thrown out He was 
wying, "They go if you say OK." 

Speakman rolled up on hts site, 
shrugged hu ahoulds's and raised his 
eyebr^. saying, "The wind isn't bad. It 
can be done, but tell them to keep away 
from the river." 

"OK", Hemming yelled, "First team 
stand up — hook up." Hemmlr^ dashed 
uiwsrd the pilot’s compartment, as 
Speakman and Brown quickly rechreked 
each man's hamesB, main raserve and 
sialic line, which was iww hooked up to 
the cable overhead. 

Humming was barit and saying, "He'll 
make one more pass over the then 
the run back will be hot. The lights 
(referring lo the red and green li^ts 
beside the door) work." 

The red Ught was now glowing. When 
the green Ught came on. it meant a hot or 
live jump run and that everything looked 
good to tbe pilot. Speakman was teUlng 
Hemming just what he expected of tbe 
piloton the upcoming hot run. Hemming 
headed back toward tbe pilot's com¬ 
partment, aa Speakman again readied 
SDoke grenade.’i. Out went the smuke. 

Speaktnan looked up and said, "8U1I 
OK" 

Speakman yeUed at Coughlin, "Stand 
in the door." 

Seven men behind him closed ranks. 
After the green light, if they got it. 
Speakman shl! had the final say as to 
rascUy when or if CougliUn and the three 
men b^lnd him would leave the alrcralL 
Bliss and hbi three men would follow liim 
nn a second run 



"OrMn UfM.*' yvlkd UainmtnN to 

SpcskniMii's arm ms rmttad, hit baod 
poi^ over Cbughlin*! left call. Couglin 
woukl «ily go If Speebman clapped him 
on the leg. Someone vomltod (nut an 
UBceounon event prior to r^tivcl; 
icnalon^tDed Itfnpa audi aa tba 1 . Ko one 
paid any atUntton. Each Jinnper behind 
Coughlin now had hu eyes gkied to the 
back of S>e man tn front of him. If he 
moved, you moved. Everything ftom 
now (HI would be almost automatic for 
them; no time to think; no llnie to back 
out; Jiait move, the man In front of you 
oao^ forward to the door, then turried 
and stepped out Into nottungiMae. easy as 
you (dmac. Easy? — Bell! 

Speaknian'a hand came down on 
CougliUn's leg at the same time be yelled, 
"Got" Coughlin and the ttree men 
behind htm were suddenly gate Four 
empty, ilatft static Urws attached to 
the cable, suwatno^ out the badiof the 
047 door 

BUm had already moved to the door, 
his men right bdiliid htm. The plane was 
banking again with the red light glowing. 
Hemoung was on his knees, talking lo 
%eakmsn. who was menUontag a ftve 
^ pree right correction for the ran back. 
Bemnuflg was on hh way back to the 
idiot's eoovartmefit with the In- 
structSons. u the plane leveled out 
heading back toward the DZ. The rest of 
us were strslntfig, looking out of the 
smaO windows of the alrowft. trying to 
catch a gttmpaa of snoke from the DZ. 
You couldnt sea the DZ rkarly and then. 
'SxMkr, yaOow. I cmml (hraal** 

At tha saint time Ilcuunlng yelled, 
"Green light!", and Speakmon'i hand 
went up again, this time above Bliss’ left 
leg. We didn't see Spealonsn's hand 
come down, so sit of us left in the plane 
aospt Speak,man, were stiO tryt^ to 
find a fourth yoOow bre We houd the 
word. "Gol”, and then Uwrr were eight 
empty yeOow static lines streaming out 
the ioat 

Ibe planr was In a wide sihallow bank 
which wmM net taka iw back over the 
OZ-1HW Hamming dsohing back toward 
(be pUoi's cianvnrfiiKnt< wtaefa 
isaed many loud Spanish phrases, 
mostly Hemming's. 

He caiiia back toward us, Ups drawn, 
wWU, and Mid. "Ha won't orbit, sayi 
wa'U be lucky if we gat back uver the 
CordlDtoa BUnew tn Qma to get through 
the peas ifidfr this sttgf" 

What ran anyone say? 'Dw pUot was 
right and vni were kicky -> we got 
ihmgh just as the clouds liad begun to 
fOl the pau. 

It was s long Okgbt back We flew west 
to the coast sod refudad at Chunbotc. 
wfi rr a a makeafilfl airstrip had been 
taulMrfwal out of the deaMl4Jke aarlb. As 
we refueled, the plate was loaded with 
bilured and homeless reftigoca hesded 
south to lima. The flight bock to Lima 


waa anrventfuL Wo did what we could to 
cnafca the injured more comfortahlr. Ear 
to our left we coold see the C-ordlOtn 
Blsnce with clouda ipilUi^ ovrr H's 
entire length. AU of us silently wondered 
about the eight men we bad loft on the 
other dde We would net know what had 
happened to them for a tuU week 

Ewb day tor the oeit three days, we 
wool back Each day ttwy gave ua a 
different oww. Kach day we saw dif¬ 
ferent valleys with different villagee. and 
not a sign (rf our men, not a sound on the 
radhi fr^ency wr tatew they would bo 
rnonlUwirc Each rright we went back to 
the Palace to aee U they had had any 
word. Nothing. The (oorth momtag we 
got a break. 

A pilot whoae family was from Slhaut 
had heard of the imallpoi rumor and 
volunteered to Oy us Own. He wsa sure 
he could find tia hometown Moore and I 
would Jump We were hopuig ttwl our 
man would eventually ftnd their way 
back to SOhaua. Tlw team that was 
headed south would continue to be looked 
(or In overOlghts 

Again a Ule start, this time due to 
engine trouble, as ow kfl engine was 
rtBfUng rough. Twice we lock oft, and 
twice we urnad back to land and have 
the engine worked art Uflcasineai was 
•pproaefUng marked viilety foi Bdoore 
and t. and for thoae who w^d have to 
come back over the Andes again at a 
iTlttcal time. 

k'nr the tlard time that rooming, we 
wore rolliag down the runway and then 
airborne time the cngloe wiBMled 
good. We wondered how 1^ U would 
last. It was clear, and as we approerhed 
the CordiSera Blanca, there appeared to 
br only scattered clouda. As ive croMBd 
vtm, they remained scattered as far aa 
the oye could see. We wv« ovw one of 
(he valkys that w« ted teen two daya 
before, but today we fl«» (arlher eaat. 
ikiddti^. there below us was Stteus. 
sltuaUd on both sides of the snail river, 
tn tlw narrow valley witich was boundad 
on each side by 70 d^rae slopes reacUng 
helihto of 144 KI 0 feet 

The pilot would not go down thto tbs 
QinyM. Moore and C •! tankman. 
Brown and Osmining's siggiaucn, 
would be dropped on a ridge about 3.000 
feet above the town, and then make our 
way down into tbe town on toot. We would 
exit the aa-craft at U,00l) (cet. and would 
try to avoid the stoi^i sloiies with ita 
many ^gged nek oukroppings. ] would 
•» ftr^ with Moor* following me isi a 
aecofld na>. I woidd be Jumping wtih s 
drap bag containing ip^osiinatoiy lOO 
pounds of medical su^ii** (surgitel 
equipment, some (kugs and d.OOO doHs of 
..w.iipft. vaccine). Once a tbe groond, 1 
could reipieai a cargo drop of tdmual 
eqnipmc^ S necoMry. 

The tetterfllas In m)‘ stomach were 
working overUroc. Fifteen mlnutot 
before. Moore and I pul on our gear, as 


•e left tha aircraft aacsodtog to jucop 
aUltutde. The red BgM naftMdom flid we 
were given cenanand to staid 19 and 
hook up. This would be a smoke run Out 
went the smoko. 

^^eakman. lying in the door, shook his 
head as he sMd. “It's squtrraUy out 
there. Wind MMoatogo Uwm dltecliooa 
at the same time *' 

He watdod wiother aiiiofce run. Ba^ 
we went toward the DZ. I was now 
standing beside the door, and sumehow 
the slopes below looked steeper and the 
rock outorup looked sharper Mch ttme 
we went Ofst the DZ. 

With the sane qutecal look on Ms face. 
Bpeakmati spoke. "What da you Udiik? 
J.P.. think jtou guys can handle u?" 

1 answered, “Better pul me out on the 
next run," I glanced back at Mooro. He 
wnikd and gave roe tbe old thumbs up 
sign. Ihe plans was bonking again. New 
we were beaded back tow^ tha DZ 

“Green kghl!" The words seemed tar 
away ‘'Stead lothe dear!" I was stand¬ 
ing in ths door, my left foot torwird, niy 
left hand holding on tbe left ^dr of the 
open door in front of me, my right hand 
bolding oMo the handles of the teg, 
resting partially out of tbe do« la (ml of 
me. 

Ihe unteppjr thought occiattd to me. 
as U had many UnMs la simOar 
situations. 'What In the hell am 1 doing 
here, anyway" I felt the slap on my calf 
and birched out Into spare ttoltUivprpp 
blast Mt ms, and Ihoi everything bkimd 
(or a mooMit. I would latsr find out (hsl 
tbe pitot had added full powar Just as 1 
exit^ saparwfltly aastaumg I had 
alreacfy toft the aircraft. ‘Dw prop blast 
had ripped the drop bag from my grasp. 
Aa it came to the end uf the M fuot iM 
pound teat nylon Uoe, by which were 
attached the Dwtags of my reoarwe 
hamcas. I fell a lug as the Uoe ripped free 
of the hamoas. I (ett a tug as the Ixk 
npped tree of tbe hamesa. About that 
lime, 1 felt the thock of the opening 
chute, und there I was ^ Mfely 
suspe^ed lauler that beauUtnl. green 
loiact canopy 'there's only om feeling 
thai beats wbsl's foustd in tMs type of 
parachoUng, and that's tbe (oell^ of 
your feet on the grotaid with the 
realisation dial yov body has rsmamsd 
relatively Intact and laidamagfd. after 
it's sudden rontact iriih tha grwund 

Boithai hadn't happened yiH. Knowing 
myctaite was OK. I glanrwl aarthward. 
and much to my dismay. I found myself 
(klftfeig away (nwn the rt^e a^ over the 
Steep slofw above Ute town with Ifs many 
jagged rock outcroppings. I Usugbl 
about trying to run into town, but the 
changing wuids dlaconged that Uwaglil 
onmediataly Iba 1 began to realise 
aanetfaixig «as wrong- I •*> not 
descending at a (Nrioal rate, tn tact 1 
seamed to b* gaining altitede 1 ted 
anticipotad being to the air for about two- 
ond-a4isU muoites. I glanced at the 



chronomctar on my led wrut Alnady 
0 Be^tid 4 -hitf mliutMlial 0 >M by and I 
«M aU) MOI feet above the ridge. Ap> 
parently a itrong thermal wu boUing up 
out of the canyoo below, (hat wouM beep 
OK In the air twelve axid a ball tnlnutea 
before 1 finally landed. 

Tbla wa> a Iona tone to ccnienipUte 
(be ihaip rocks mow. t was drifting 
closer and ckieer to the nurunlain now 
about 1.000 above the town and 2,oab feet 
below tbeletWlofOwrtdge. Alaniefock 
outcropping luuiMdlaiely beluw me 
se em ed to be comiog igi a< me feats and 
fuhr. 1 pulled down on the ri^t riaer 
with all of oiy etrength, trying to aplD air 
out tram Ihooppoalteildeoftedmtc, to 
ords to propel myi^ away lh>m the 
jagged ro^B beneatb me. The chute wu 
reipOAdinc, and I waa movby away The 
outcrop flaibcd by jtaA a tew fe<e away, 
while I apotled a sandy, open area at tlie 
baao of ^ rock oulcr^. and turoed into 
the mountaeunde u it came op to meet 
RW. Then, almost gently, I did a beautiful 
staodup landing - rl^t in the middle of 
a vary large caetua planL But It fall 
grewL 1 wu down, Mfe and Intact, except 
for thescoraaofttoy boles that the cactus 
spUu had thtUed Into my lags and other 
more aenstUve psta .of my body. 

I don't know about drug higM, but t 
know that, at that momsit. no one ever 
fell better than I did. t alinosl forgot to 
pep my yvUow smoke grenade from my 
bamas. | tfld aa fraC as I beard the 
approsclilng, this itnK with the cargo 
they iMw ws would need, m Ih^ 
bad aaoi a« loaa the drop bag after f 
exited the aircraft. 

I watched m the beautiful old allver 
Mrd wtth the red end white rircnlar n* 
stgnia painted on irs wings, appeared 
ai^t directly above me, burstt^ toto 
view from toe oCher side cf toe rtik*. A 
dart object ttsobM from the door and 
tbe white cargo chute blonomed out la 
the wake of the retreatmg tumfl They 
bad seen my yellow mioke, and ap* 
paranUy Moore waa alright, as Ihe plane 
made a gentk half and headed 
south. 

There had beei no reason for the craft 
to orbit, u U would be quite sunjotboe 
before Moore and I couM work our way 
down Into the town. Ihey would look for 
the first two loams oo their way home, 
and contact ib. hopefully Uw neil 
morning on the radio as they flew over 
IB. NcitlMr they, nor Moore and I 
gucBMd that It w^d be five days before 
we saw them again. ] watched as thr 
cargo chute gently drifted down, landtog 
appraxwnatoiy half way between mo and 
Ite lop of Uw> ridge. 

A group of people appeared from 
new here on (he movilaln above me Sid 
picked up the ctaute and Its cargo. ] 
Ukiught nothing of tt until I saw them 
bcad^ along the mouniato away from 
tbe village That was the last (Uue I 
would see Ihe cargo. It waa apparently 


•tolan by renegade IndlaiM All of our 
medical supplies had been contaioed In 
two packs, the one I'd lost on exiling, tod 
the one above that wu being carried off 
by the latfiana We would mead tbe next 
four days with no medical supplies, 
because Uw wuUwr tumad bad and 
stayad owfcasl, preventtag vIkbI 
contact with any aircraft that might be 
overflying our area. During the next four 
days, we woidd hear alroaft. but they 
were always a long distance away, and 
vre were unable to Initiate radio contact 

It had lakan Moore ind I about an hour 
to gvt down off the mountain and into 
town We talked with the vUlage heads 
sad Ihe local Spaniahttorvtype who 
owned most nf the surroundi^ land. 
Ihey biformed us that they had about a 
li^tdestrucUon of their tvwn and that 
moat of the vtOagea In toe surrounding 
area lutd lea dsnuigc. By the time we 
arrived, two aid a falf weaks after the 
earthquake, most of the badly injured 
had alrtody (Sed. Wo did what we could 
fx those injwed that srere stiU aUve. 
with makeshift surgical equipment we 
scrounged from the local peo^. 

Each day brought hunfreds of fww 
people tato the vdlage. as the word hid 
gone out that medical help had come to 
SibaiB We did what we could TTw 
epwkmic' It wasn't smalfriox. but 
tMcfcoo pox. Many of the children had 
secondary tofacted chfekan pox. which 
can rsacmhlr Bnallpai to the layman. 
They also had measles, typhoid and 
Qrphusto near epidenUcM^portlona We 
watched U cMi^o die to the first fHv 
days, from auch compUcationi of 
measles as pnetanooia It waa 
frustradog, as fifty cents worth of 
peniciUln would have saved them all. 

On the fifth day. two memontous 
eveola occ ur red rirst. Coughhn, lUiss 
and (heir men nonchalantly strolled Into 
Sthaus witbtn an hour of each other. 
Their jump bad been hairy. All had 
landed on ^ plateau, with the exception 
of Coughlin, who had landed onto a big 
pile of botddars. receiving os u\)ur1es 
•xccptlng a swt^n ankle and a sub¬ 
siding lump on his head ^ lucky mao. 
They had bean dropped 40 males off. 
course on the wrong side of a 16,000 foot 
mountain range, over a town called 
Qulchaa. Then mey had traded paracliite 
and survival gear tor guides and horses, 
as CiHighttn's team headed directly over 
the mowtoto towerd Sthaus. aiuug 
na rrow trails that chug to tbe naoun- 
tainside above deep canyons, always to 
light miw, sleet ot rato Bits' team la*d 
headed soidh, but afttf two days, saw 
that the danuige was becoming lent and 
lesa. He elected to proceed to Slhas, as A 
seemed that that would be where the 
moot medical help would be needed. 

Hw aocond muinentais event was that 
the day dawned bright md clear, s we 
wo's located by Hemnung, Speakman 
and BrawQ, aboard old US. tte same C47 


that bad ikvppvd all tosee learns ember 
to (be week. They xbited wfaUe we 
Iransmitled a sltuaticei report We 
requested mcBiics. tyUtold and lyMws 
vacctoes. anbblocics and a flcld surgica] 
unit. Th^ dropped ui the antibiotics. 
Bnallpos vaome and two casa of C< 
moons. (We had been eating malaa, a 
local rooUika vegetable and a smaQ 
guinea pig-Ufcr anlnBl tor the last 
several days-j That ewning, we Aared 
(he GralioAs with those peojde who had 
been sharing their food with us. the 
fi^le of SQiaus wer* great - hdpfQl, 
friendly and appreaallve. 

An iminoui went ocoored the mat 
day. One of (bo team woke up voiniltog 
blood. He hod an ulcer which he tuH 
'fxgotten' to tall ua about, ami now hv 
ww bleodtog nternaOy. We had no 
medication, anaesthetics or surgical 
equipnwnt to operate with. U neccaary. 
There was aln oo milk in tbs area, m 
there had been a severe drought for the 
past five years, and all of tbe cattk had 
ntbertoedxbraneaien. Wekcptlumaa 
quiet m poeathle, and waited tor Ihe 
overflight. Wh«i It arrived, we requoted 
a chof^ fx a medical evaruatton. 

It that were not poalble, a drop of 
anaesthetics and surgical equijsnenl 
Tbcy ackaawtedged uur traasmlaatcB. 
dropped vaccines and anliUollcs that we 
had requested, more rations and than 
headed sooth, back to lima. 

TTm next tnuming, they were back, 
wfoemtog os toat BraalUan, French and 
Pemrtan bebcopter oews had volun¬ 
teered to try to evacuate our man. and if 
possibla, the rut of us, one x two at a 
time. UntB w« were eatrpcted, we vnuM 
oonttiuw to treat as many people ae we 
could to Ihe Sihsus area and would owid 
two^nan teama uito outlying areas In 
(be event dw ciMppem couldn'l gel os 
out, w« would wait until our man was 
able to Vavcl. then head soil to the 
Maranx) and straight to Iquitca. 

The ulcer patient's condlMn im¬ 
proved, thanka to the leaves of a plant 
that had been brought to in by an old 
woman to thr village. She Insisted that he 
chew on one every two hovs Two dan 
later, he awakened wtth no paUi, and toa 
Moedlng had stopped. 

Fiirllor the wne mnmtog. we heard 
what la US ww one at the mast beauUtul 
munds on earth, that u( a bebcojAer to 
Ihe ciUtaoce. Suddenly, it appeared 
uverhaad, a Brazilian Kuey It laaded to 
tbe middle ot town on a soccer flcU tint 
to ihi! xhoot The ulox patleat was put 
aboard by sBeUdio. t talked with the 
pdot, who Mid that it was rather 
marginal coming ovx the Cordillera 
Blanca, ttuf that they had pBt proven 
that It could be done. He said that the 
three xews had decided to sond over nne 
rtwpper early each mxriag TT»y wwuld 
nAate — BraaUan to^y, Freatb 
(omurrow, P^vian the third day. Utls 
would mhn hy twototrda. the rtaka 
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«Kh crvii w«uM bt Th«f wvaii 
try to wacuii* one or two of u> each day. 
(/.S. helleoptor crews, be toU ua, bad 
waoted (0 hdp. bal again ‘poUttcal’ 
canaideradon had enlawd la In fact, one 
of tbe nun at the Embassy was 
naDored to hate said tbai they cm* 
siderad ta to be 'craiq’ alptm toirUu' 
involved tn an ImposalUe situation that 
they wanted no pan oL But. this was not 
the aUUude of tbe other people involved 
in the rescue effort, and that to the 
Peruvian paoplc. we bad beconu ‘tbsir 
white toUgtas la shifting annor ' 

The weather held, and each day a 
chopper arrlvad in tbe early AM. pkAed 
ig) two of ua and haadad badi over the 
nwmijui |0 Anta, wMch was another 
damage area. None of ua who got out wltb 
(hem could speak highly enough of tbe 
courage and skill of te three teUoopfor 
crews. It was much hatrlo’ getting out by 
chopper than going In by pamcbute- Tbe 
cbop^ strained many cimaa at fall 
power at the very paak of the celling, 
often at tbe verge of a stall. meaklBg 
ever cedh lacve^ng ridge. Finally, we 
were aD out, back to Ante, ftwwn bad 
wailed there to meet us. Wo had com* 
(deled our damage survey and dctci- 
muled ibat Uxi* was no smaOpoa 
epidemic. Ihe Peruvian government 
could now continue to concentrate Ita 
reilif effort to tbe west of the CmdiOars 


Blanca. 

We headed south to lima, this Urns 
aboard a Frcndi OIW, tired, dirty, bat 
satlMled that what we had acconpliahed 
hid been worthwhile. Each man bid had 
Ms tnomaii of troth, and bad not fomd 
Mntaelf lacking tbs necesary 'guU' to 
see It through. I guess we ail wonder ]ist 
how we’ll p^onn when the going gets 
roogfa, —If life ^ daatb 
altemativea face us. All of m have asked 
tbe queatfon.'Will I hang in there or will I 
'chicken out'?' No one realty knows until 
they are actually faced with such a 
stuiatlon. 

When wv arrived back la Lina, we 
wore 9 WI a wacm and hanaltMus 
reception by repreaenlattvea from aD 
Peruvian waOca of life, from the In* 
tematkaal press, from fellow relief 
worlun of many nationa. We woe 
driven to the Presidential Palace, where 
PreMdeol Vclaaco and hla CaUaet 
welcesned ua back, thanked us warmly 
tor our efforts and announced that we 
would be decoratad both for valor and far 
compassion, for coining to the aid of Ihe 
vlct^ of the earthquake That af* 
lemoofl, a medal, creaM eepedaUy for 
tM group, was awarded by the Miidaler 
cf Ganaral ConstanUni. 

Ironically, Ihe American ambasMdor, 
who had done nothing for ua, ahawvd up, 
grtonlng, backtlapptag and posing with 


ta tor pictiffea. 

Thai waning wa dlnad at Ihe Csuntry 
C!ab uf Uma, with tbe rompaninra aid 
guests of the Presitfont of Peru, his 
Cabinet miniitcn and a few oUur Ugh- 
raakiBg military and dvUian offtcUls. 
AQ of ua, 9 itQ 3 AM, U. 8 ., Peruvian and 
Israeli (David PUoaof, an laaeU 
uaralropper and veteran of the Six Day 
War, waa one of the manbera of our 
taami, drank a few too many Pisco 
sours. Ihe toasts seemed endleaB. 1 think, 
wbeo the evening was over, we all fell, 
Ml PvrvrUn. or laaell or North 
Amenoan. but merely as friends, all 
members of the aaine world, a worM of 
ffteodshm and peace, where with UD* 
darstandlng, there was no need to hale or 
tlgM with oae-anotfaer; one world, em 
people, united In a asnmon goal -* to 
help one another. 

Ihe next morning, we were aboard a 
Braoiff Intenational Air Uner, as Uiek 
guests, headed norib to Im Ai^efes, 
Gallfomia, and then home — back to the 
everyday profalema that we had lift four 
Md a half weeks before. Maybe «c had 
)uat become better people, having 
acquired more understiuidlng of our* 
selves and many ofbm from diftoent 
parts of (he world who turned out to be 
not so vary dUferent from ouraelvaa. 
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Yog (in suit) find yogrtolf cenironlod by two 
osMilonlt, on* ormad wltho knlf* (in dork shirt). This 
IS a lif* or d*oth situation. N*iih*r sId* intonds to 
show any m«r«y. 


Armad ossoilont attacks with o stroight-ln thrust. Us* 
your w*opon to guid* thrust to th* sld*. than mev* 
your laft hand into position to grab Ih* wrist ol 
ossoilont. Concurrantly, slid* your right foot bahind 
Ih* ossoilont. (ALWAYS KEEP ONE MAN BETWEEN 
YOU AND THE OTHER.) 


Greying ossoilont'i <14 
him In lha throol «] 
(B* coraiul when you 
mov* con be total I) Snc^ 
time. 


How To Defend Yourself Against \ 


Assoiloni No. 3 will attack now that h* has a claer 
opproach. Use on undarhond strik* (with lor>g and of 
mogozina) lo his solar plexus. Irtitiota this strike from 
your right hip and move your right foot toward him ot 
the some lime. 


Bring your iaft hand up to block and hold his right 
wrist. Strike with short and of mogozina to th* side of 
his ribs, 


Mov* Oltockar's arm a 
upward to his throat. I 
toward your left, shorf 
pull his orm sharply do 
push ot his neck lo hel( 
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Tiose Whose Hearts Are Not Pure! 


Releose his arm when you are certotn he Is lollitig. It 
may be wise to odminister o shorp kidt to ossallenl 
No. 3's heod to linish the job he started. 


Continued on page 71 


his body and strike 
Btmottd Stan to pull It 
^P^ften, In the some motion, 
•o'^rd. Use your weoport to 
^P ^hiinbeside his partner. 


You should 01 this time — LEAVE. Don't woit orourtd. 
The ossoilonls moy hove accomplices waiting nearby. 
Coll the police artd guide them to your hartdiwork. 
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RHODESIA... 


CAnii.ui^ rmm pig* Jl 


AU ttiu doM Of) op on Uw 6t)n0er la 
^Uitnry. tfxtjr rnto to tl» wuth, the 
•Onoophare U. It oot carnival, iwf 
plaoMaU iBd nUkid, with m active 
wdal Afe. acellffit Id^ and beer, and 
all the o(h« aotenlSaa of “WcatM 
aviUtaUan.” Certainly one could never 
oonlua* tb« ambiance of tfala beUa^rvd 
npital wtth the cMcntatloua drabneat of 
the in-menaccd c^atala of Iron curtalo 
Europe. 1 sow none of the eloof aurUmaa 
on tbfl faceo of working jeogila that one 
iMi come to acoopl as normal In Eiurape 
— Eaat and Went Again, ttoctong in- 
iganta Uke a caramon csiae. 

It was ttoooiaaglag to aota bow Tosey 
RhodeitapB I met — tbooe who 
have Immigrated tooce 17.0 J They come 
{fom Britain and the Oorrunonweallh, 
•nd bom elarwhme <1 met a oeuple of 
txpatrlato U.S. marinca). In March of a 
data ffonUor atmoapbve. free from 
nog, atrtkaa, hipptea, *ugi, goneratlon 
ppa. {Mfoography. slicet crime, and 
laiim. And they It. lAe price la hard 
work. duty, ai^ daaicr. K^y evtry 
adult mala, and tnijiy woRun, aiv In 
some braocb of tbe eocurtly t«nm. 
regular or rosmve. When you need to 
dafmd a border 1000 iqUm long with 
Hhodetoa’a populalkn, Iherw la no room 
for tuxKom^tanla. liiU la lost ai well, 
te U aKracM the strong while scaring off 
ths week. Aa Binham said. "Mra who 
are looking for a aafb thing doold keep 
away from Africa*’' 

And Rhudeauns arc (radlUonoOy 
strong Ihe plomers of the 9g’i fought 
hard for frislr Irad sgalRSt bcith natiae 
and boatUe trlbsanm. The Isgsnk of the 
Siangan! and Hacoo patrola are weU 
taMwn. end "Bouthera HlwtMane" 
(oogbt In both tbe Boor War rad WWI. tn 
WWD eomo U of Khodesta's white 
populatlen ilgnad ig> for milltory aervice, 
and about ono in ten dlad on dufy. Only a 
Rbodetora taam haa ever made a ckan 
sweep of tbe ComnwvtwMtib 
martsnanhip champunaMpe at Bisley. 
(fbnall wonder that this nation ehoaw a 
^fitter pAoi for its &rw priOM olnlatar.) 

B ctns dlamiaovs ttw parUafficfUary 
«tput sf thv Onilid Natlcna 
Organiiation as little our* than bla^ 
racial ffopagmda. Rhodesia at present 
faces two aorlous toog-teno probferns. 
The Bna la amyly a shortage of man¬ 
power. iBvcrywbsK olae in tbs world 
ifrrae ore toe many people, la Rhodesia 
Umto are too few.) Rhodstoa needs yowig 
ourTtod people wtth too&a > engineen, 
tarhaiciaas, agrooofnlsli, pUota. 
OMcharuca, vcbliects, aweyon — an 
those who uan prodace and bnUd. Such 
people snal be toogh. cheerful, and 
undaunted by the outpourings of the Lra,. 
They cssav, bat they dont cone fast 
cno^. (Id a revealing Incldul one 


recent immigrant vaa a Gsniuu — a 
WirtsaUM ui auto malnlanaoss rad 
repair who brought noi ictly bis (osuty 
butmostofthesaaoctalaainblstoep. He 
said that Mnos European tdavlslon kept 
Oidattqg (hat Rhodatoa was such a 
lerrlbls place, It must ready be 0 Wal.Se 
mteb for me^ crodlhUity. > 

tn the (ace of tha stsody degeneration 
of sodal, eodmiaic. and moral !»• 
sOtutioas In ao much ^ the world today, 
oat bean toe platottve cry. “I’d lean, 
but where can I go?” One answer; ‘‘tf 
you are yowng. strong, akillsd and 
•autraid — go to Rbodesu. You won’t 
find Ills then witboot jioblems, Uii tho 
are problems you can get your trath 
Into''* Among other things, the 
Rhodeaan economic scene la strictly tree 
laiurpetw, and “ya otoat har^ find 
toat kind no idoto.” 

Ihe oecoed longeaage dtaUeegie 
Rhodesa faces la one of her own making. 
Sodoi orartoM pravtdod for the Bantu 
have proven so effertlve (In marked 
contrast to toa statra to ihe Rorthi that 
Ihs mbai populattoQ is on a sharp riar 
Doralte (ros and effective sehrallim. 

there la aOS a tendency for the trlbesmnn 

to avoid It. with the remit that tlM wipply 
of unstdOed labor la preasntly going to 
wtrun the denrad. Thla la the aipeet of 
U.N. aanettona that tamost stnous. II full 
trade were re-open«d with the rest of the 
wartd tola difficulty would solvo Kisdf, 
ami Rhodnta could proceed iitosdOy 
toward the trvaiksi of a progressive, 
barmontous, bi<ulhtral society Bel 
bamony and progreaa, treated by whits 
man, is exactly what the Third Wvld 
caiatot aUde. and Maconununlsl 
progrosi la highly offcaalve to both 
Rustoa and Mainland CMaa, ao sraettoea 
will doubtless continue, despite the fad 
that it ts blacks that hurt most. 

In the short run Rhodstoa faces wmyu. 
cMlltoryjiggreatoari.'nda wiU not sucoeed 
without mostove troop aippart from 
ftuMuaod orRedCltota.aodwitoa»Me 
two at odds (for the proarat) that does 
not kom Tbs tjnmhmt coUspie of 
MosainbKiua will incresMe Rbodeata't 
toilUtoy probtonis by groatly extnidlni 
its defraaiw pertmstw. An outsider 
might (ervenUy wuh that a joim 
Rhudealra and &ulh African maneuver 
eeukt be mounted to move the tronttar 
righl ito Bis towor Zambesi, hom the 
Luaiigwa cooflueitce to the eea. Such a 
move would radically shorten the 
froBher. protect tot people of analherh 
Moeambidue from the curious ad- 
raimstratlon of the Frehmo. and soctre 
toe 0eir*<SaUi6ury supply lint, all in om 
■ froke. Tbe Turks or the IrasetiB would 
doubUcM pull It off about 90 minutes 
after toe demise of Ptrtmueae East 
Afria, but that la not in the Rhnd^on 
tradUlm 


AI tots turn of writing C« Ul. ta silU 
buying hlglvgrade Rhwfesiati chromlle 
ra^ toe prevtaMoa of toe Byrd 
amendiBsnL This amendment, however, 
has bees shot down ta the Senate and 
awaits sctlcn by the House. How the 
BouM sets renafru ta be seen, bto tf U 
supports the Senate we win be bhek in the 
Aliowto-Wooderisnd coiMIllow if 
voluntarily putting the spigot of our In- 
duatrial coraplsc right Into tbe haada of 
our enemies. 

The OoUtoTtla senator who itatod tala 
reasons tor voting to boycott Rhodedan 
dirtne w«s tnwveewd tora ta the letters 
column of toe Montrose Ledpr- 


'’Thrab yw tor ywor ewwer to 
my leitor rtgonllag S.UH 

'’1 }ost haw ool twen louhlm ai 

thh^v etas awoe wwy that yea hove 

”1 Me wow that if a goveimBtat 
)ist hwSeben people wlthsoi 
regard ts nee, sei.croed, rotor, or 
aaifleosi arlgto. that piwwwii to 
much mn* oereptobls than aao 
wkfeb twgaireo her rUtoaos to 
poarau property betor* they may 
emtov Uw nto. 

“(set MW why we cilcDd mdto. 
caaeel debto, mh eat lalMl must 
tophlailcBted reoiputors, boOd (to 
world’s mMt moden. largcol 
truth laad task) laetery. drvdop 
ofi ood gas te a varces, boOd toe 
worW'a lugeat alsel coraptoi. rad 
ship toed gntoa to Itwssta oi a 
great llaaoclal Isas to owslwsi 
why w« asT so boiy baCdtog 
bridgoa to Itod CItalai so that wo 
any rode oar Icdtaolegy tor iwog 
oil, pig brtvUea. sod uptom. 

'Ike world win be oafs U only we 
caa htochode out of exlatraee toil 
•pprwsilve regiiBe la Rhodesii. 

‘‘Good rktoklag then, Seraior. 
and tooahs tor bol|fag to 
firsIgfeloB oul my vtowv.** 


That puts u wolL But personally, t have 
wtol 1 think ts onoibs and eUdeaQy 
suptiior reason for ellmtnaUng oil tbs 
srabarraastog ami laigo^ tneOeciital 
trade sanctiont now In force against 
Rhodetoa WhUe atefr Mwrtlrat tfunld 
oertalAly be lifted ui the best IntereaU uf 
the Uestod States, toey toioald more 
BgBiflcanDy be lifted because tbs 
Rhododraw. white and btoek. arw good 
guys. It never haa been (ORUTuuuwrate 
wlto ow notional difpilty to haroM them, 
and we ahuuld damn well cesoe dot^ so 
fortiiwuh. 
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FLYING F-4s • • • ContMuod from pin* SS 
proptf wida Jumpt wttli tfat T)Mlf. ^Ubon 


Air Base !• locatad on lh» Koral PlatMU, 
one of ibc arcu of ThullAnd boUwrod by 
North VietnsniMe «nc{ Chln«i traiood 
UBorgaits. Noal*! favorita trick waa to 
throw caody to tb« gathrdag crowd aa ha 
wai t ra om llind toward tba viUaga 
cantor. Ha woidd pop hla rtaitc at an 
enmnely tow altthid* and land 
irtciady to the caotar of tba vUlafi 
cammon aroa. attU dlMribotlnc caady. 
After ha and hta Thai teim^ (Intiboil 
Ibrir itanpa, ‘ntat madka] and aactirity 
parfBDnei would arrlva and parform 
medtci) and oihar dale artloa awrtca a 
hr the popdatlon. 

ArrinofTa conaoction wilh Ibai 
coaBlanmarf ancy ana not lunitad to off* 
(kiCy (nafrodlOA and (ropofVMta PC' 
ihlMaa. Ho had a dlatmMnd hatai 
iiliiTii— nt to hla now aquatboa mtA 
wins commandm) of walktnt mto 
iquadron oparaUtm and rocwvini 
httnaolf bom tb« fll<ht Khodula. Ha 
would Ifan dlatppaar (or two or throa 
days at a tinw drcaaid In iaticuat. wtb 
gc«-and carryu^ an M*ll. (rioonaVnaw 
iriiere that came (rom althor.) Ha would 
return, dirty and Ured. AfUw ciaanlog hla 
weapon, ho would aleop for ton to twetvo 
houra, Aower, eat at the offlear* club, 
walk to the squadron, and adt to b* put on 
ttiat night'a (or day's) flying ichHula 
Some BPP 'Ibals laUr loM the author 
that the good lieutenant bad personally 
led thoae that he bad tralnad on bl 
combat )umpa In the mrtheestl By far 
tbe majority of those lumpa woro night 
Jumps. (Bsing a “leg ' myssU. 1 
know how difOcuK ihU ia — but 
cveryttme Ma is menltonad to one of 
tboeo who dallgbi In Jumping out of 
perfectly good rirplants, an Unpraaaed 
reaction b eeccli^l 

Noel dtd a few othw tMnga that 
deaerve bring mmtknad In cunaacticn 
wttb the Tbaia. He wwsbetdad the tnlOa] 
conabuctien and fund miring for an 
orphanage in the province. He becaaoa 
the uoofBcUl UaaoB betwom the 
prorincLal governor vid the bar. or 
rather, Ox Anwricaa coennuinty la the 
■wa. In Ibe lacur capacity ba Ad iha 
aeoal tMg g^ is cerreriing the BttaaUoo 
•ben some AiMriCfli had made ■> aa 
out of hlmarif with the Tbaia. Tbr 
oKEpie. Nos) arranged the pay^ifte to 
the local mrirhanU when soma vlatttng 
ootooel had law) tllOO worth of tad 
rt>«rfc« around the town. He aiao asrvad 
a the official represaiaUv «riK> ex* 
preaid Isa persons) and official regreta 
She time sona hot ordmuice fall off an 
aircraft, eqdodad. and salouriy inhired 
a number of pcaanta In a vUlage n«v 
die base. Or, anoths' eumpU is the ttrae 
> writ, this ha nothing to do directly 
with Andnoff. but I feri U la smabig and 
dnee aQ good adventure and war stories 


have to have some eex in them, I might 
a well toll it. 

About January, IMt, the Peace Corps 
made its prcaaoco Celt In the Province 
where Uboo is located. 1, and most of 
ttkoa stationed thm only knew one 
Corpnan paraonally > a good looking. 
weU-brilt, strawbo^ bland, anti-war 
lanaie (hat w a adaed iato the officers 
dub one night to hear EngUah apoken. 
9ie acquired the aldc*<suDe of "The 
Virgin, Mary” and in short order lost bet 
mti-war bant, becoming very hawldih 
and quite UooAhirsty, at least in relation 
(0 pcnkocominic Nortii Vietauneat 
riitt^irvaft giauiere. To the beat of my 
knowtedge, however, ahe Ad ant kae ber 
nlctouune nor her status aa a nan- 
predleiwr ri the bigber arts. But. she 
had a friend, aiao a good looting Qrpe. 
(Americaa Judgment on ttia poiri waa 
net to be Irisled, slnoe the number of 
rouodeyee et Iftm at ttds time, and who 
had ever been at Uboo for that matter, 
could be coiiited oei one hand- Absence 
mey make tbs heart grow fonde-, but it 
dsflnltriy wups one's ibOlty to evaluate 
good looks. Even the Red Ckos 
representative at Ubon, vriiUa very 
definite feminine, was a Hfiyirii male.) 
Now, this friend of "Ihe ^nrgin. Mary" 
was mvoivsd in an inddent that grew to 
Internationa proportions whldi required 


the fine hand of the by now Captain 
Artlnoff. 

Without getting Into greet detail on lAu 
Thai new of aaa or the relationship 
between the aeaaa. It la euffidait to 
suggest that a double standard stlD la 
very much In eililooce tbrre.doipllttbe 
efforts of die younger genoratloa. par* 
tkularty die frinalaa. The Thai g ove r nor, 
as la Ibe mnt of some upper dM aUas 
e ver y wh er e, wai a comwiMuer of (tae 
poraograpMc mevtae. Al a rerwpllrii for 
ttte Pence Corpemen awviiy ui hla 
{rovinca, the govereor had suddenly 
gotten very mgry. and had ordered, 
sppvenUy wUheol provoceban,’ the 
HU mediate dspartwe from ThaUand of 
the friend of ‘The Virgin. Mary." It 
seems as U the evening before be had 
acquired a newly and k>cal]y made piece 
of art of the Uue vvtriy. Ibe (eatwed 
stars wore an AuriFaUen airman d 
iwhslantlat proporfifOiia and (ha (rtand d 
‘The Mary." 

faptati Arsfaofl waa called in to be*p 
settle everyone's (eeUngf. Indudlng 
those of bi^y placad, but v«y em* 
bairassed. Wariitngton offidsis. The girl 
left the cointry, bd reportedly not the 
ftece Corpi. (Fity we don’t tend Peace 
Corps personnel U Ommark, Sweden or 
Sen Frsodaco. It was reported that the 
film contained some vary fine aettng.) 
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TtMt's ruUy ibMit ill Nod did ua hla 
KCDOd SEA tour — rditlve to the Thilo, 
that li. NmI received the hlgheit sword 
the Thill hive ever givai to « torelcn 
mllitiry ccoononer. The oword w» 
|rei«ited by the Queen Mother it Ubon. 
(Ibe deconti«B would be the wne. but 
two ht^KT "iwirdi” cxW — tbe next 
higheit would be • preieitiUan by the 
KifV( lo Bonkok. vid the highewt et thi 
high would be i pivieniiUon by tbe King 
at the location of the individual, lb the 
bed of my knowledge, ttato litter award 
has never been prciented.) Ihe 
Amarlcaii wing conunaoder at the time 
wai willlJig to ^aing for. at the 
nmimum. a Bronae Stir Medal. But, 
since the wai not rocnmltted to 
BctiaB against the Thai uaurgents. be 
even balked somewhal at that. He really 
wantedoaly « Air Force ConanendatIon 
Medal recoen m atded. Aflv all, at thr 
Wing conunander pointed out, Legloni of 
Merit art a “<>ienM’a award" In the 
t'SAP. The Miuadron pointed out that U 
woud be a slap to the face of Thai of* 
Bcialdem Co give Cape Aninoff Imi'I an 
a Legion of Merit. 

Stalemate wu reached. The aiusdron 
ttanupOQ waited until a cbMge of 
command and reaubsnltM the award, 
Since the new wing cortunaftdtf had 
received a LegiOQ of Merit ea a 
Umlenant In Worid War 11, he was quite 
happy to forward the award write-up tn 
beadquarten tor conalderatian. 
No one knew who had given permlaalon to 
Arainoff to do tbeae thiaga for which the 
award waa wrictoi, but the award was 
approved In record time, and waa to be 
presented to Arstnoff on reaching bla new 
aaAgmneDt. We will return to the saga ol 
the laghm of Merit ihortly. 

Whereas Noeb’ relatlorulnp with the 
ntmla and bia own wing were excdlent, 
be fared leas well with higher authority 
at uther places. It was Owie other tUaga 
that led to hii joining the IsraeUa. 

First, Noel believed in flgbting tbe war. 
He wanted to stay In Thailand and keep 
bombing the North Vietnameae — there 
were a few "peraonal" targets that he 
wanted to aee destroyed. 7b^ defenses 
—which were Stared rail yards —had 
takm the lives of a fair number of ^ 
(rietds. (Despite wbot Mr. McNsnara 
told the United Statas Senate under oato. 
it wu u dangerous In moat caaea to hit 
ctftain proaoibed iaduatrial targets 
near Han^ aa it was to hit tbe nllyards 
mrvidng them, in IMT-dft. the Air Face 
hit the railyards to atop the prorkicta 
from such targets from ruchlxig North 
Vietnamese mllitory uniti bosy 
terrorisiQg tbe South VietnamoM 
dvUUuu and fighting against ARVK and 
U.S. tacu Tbe tact^ea Ihemaeivu 
were (xbiddrn targeta, requiring either 
LBJ'i ot McNamara's direct 
authoriuOM for strikes. Tbe dUxcDce 
n exposve Unw and rtak for the alr- 
aewe. aioce both the radyardi and 


toctoncs were fcoded fay the sane 
delenses, was a matter of, at nant, tlw 
seconds. And. even that wu avoidable 
wBh proper flight planmag.) 

But, it hu already been related him 
difficult and unuanal it wu to gal a 
second (our la SEA. Therefore, one can 
imagino the difficulty to trying tor a 
third. It just wamt done. Untii 1972. 
howevo’. the USAD had no pilot "non- 
volunteers" tn SEA. But, Uf one had 
tamporary duty tberc. u much of SAC 
(hd, the time waanT counted as a tour. 
Tlierefore. It didnl matter if tbe in- 
dividnal volunteered or not He wasn't 
offlcuUiy there. On the other hand, U an 
indlvUtoal roquestod a fighter uaigtanent 
otd of pilot training, ot requeated to 
upgrade to the front aeil. or in general 
tried to get from some other type of 
aircraft udo a fighter, he tg' asking to Ry 
a Qgbier, viihmteered for Vletnamj 
wheltix or not he wanted to go to Vtel* 
asm. U wu a oice syaton, p^lctgsriy 
when arguing before Congroa. 

Undaunted tiy the preoedenU of iMs 
War, Captaio Anaoff, late lii Us tour 
played the "Patton Gambit". (In the 
Poncho Villa thing way back when, the 
then U. Gee^ Patton ut ooMde Black 
Jack Perahing'i office tor forty con¬ 
tinuous hours until be could speak lo the 
Genxal about going to Mexico. Patton 
went) AndooO leave, went to 
WaMiingtoo, and sat lo Qw Air Force 
Chief of Suffa outer office for almost 
four days (Noel therefore beat Patton's 
record, but not In continuous time. Ob. 
yes. a riight aside. Until the early 1968 
days, crewa In Tluiliand were not allowed 
to have offUal R It R. H (c R wu for 
areas that were experiencing combat. 


Dc^ita many irings in Thailand srere 
losing an aircrew a day. Thailand did not 
count w a "combat una" fw a Ung 
wtule However, not being a combat eone, 
meant that those serving in Thatland 
were allowed to take their TO days aroniai 
leave.) Cki the fourth day, the General 
wu a little bit tired of seeing thia young 
captain with a ‘itacfa sitting to hia outer 
offioe. Finally, the General said: 

"Well. Captain, what la it*” 

"Mr, may 1 aA a quesiiOB*" 

"Go ahead!" 

"Sir, t would like permiaaton to utand 
and spertd a third tour la South East AoA. 
May 1 do 807" 

"No! . Any queaUflosT” 

"No Jttr." 

Vtfidch lust goes to prove that setting a 
racord dMs not inevllahiy brtog victory 

Nod wasiT quite fUuMwl yet After 
returning to Uboo, be continued to fly his 
mlariona and search tor a way to etoy 
there (a another tow. FlnaHy. the 
Secretary of the Air Force stopped off for 
a vidL Nod arranged to to tbe 
greeting party 

Now, unagine the scene. An airbase at 
war — munilton-iadfn aircraft taking off. 
a Thai band playing appropriate mude, 
aasorlMl &donels, alctos, and U.5. and 
Thai dkptltariaa milllnR about Frm out 
of the Qiob steps an Air Foroe Clkptain in 
a black nytog adt, salutes uuarUy, and 
mys: 

"Mr. Secretary, may 1 ask a 
question?" 

“Why.eh.yes. .CMitoinT . whatis 
It?" 

"StrJknowU'scontrarytopraasiipollcy. 

butlwoukUiketovoluntoerfoniSurdtaurin 

SEA." 
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"Ah. alow «towD Captain, ao that ] raay 
VMlcraund you cocmtiy." 

'Hr. 1 «o^ lite to apcnd a third tour 
here even though it la contrary to proMitf 
Air force policy." 

•'tten a nm! Htv? you taken thka 
mattar up through your cltaln of cori' 
nuind*" 

"Yewtr.** 

"How far dU you gat?" 

"Ah. (0 the Chief ol Staff Ar." 

"And. wtet did Um of Aaff have 
to My?" 

"Sir. he Mid no." 

'And I mult also. ChpUln. How ew . U 
you ran find aomaway to get above me to 
ettbar Mr. McNamara or the Prealdent, 
you have my permlailfln to go ahead." 
98ca LBJ didn't normally accqK per- 
MAil phone calla {root the wv aooo from 
Air Force Captains, Nool was stymied. 
However, ha wMi't qirite ready to return 
to peace time Dying yet 

Now In thoae days, wber a pilot was 
dose to finiahlng up htstotr. hi woidd get 
a release letter from Ua sqwlrao 
oparaUons officer. Since the tour was 
baaod on flying "oountari" taiasuns 
over North Vietnam, aai tbarefore a tour 
va» variabla In length of time — Pa^ 
sonnal, although bavug notification of an 
indlvUhial's aadgnEDcnt. did not cut 
cedars tffitU they received the releiise 
letter. Noel decided that ho wouldn't 
finUh hit tour. He dixg)ty kept flying 
counter No. IK (M on tie atcond fburi 
over and over again. He woidd always log 
a "freebia” (mlsaion over the tha 
reUdvdy tame areas of Laoa or Sootti 
Vietaani). while his GIB logged a 
countar. He simply never asked for his 
ralaase lellv. 

NcdL. who was a perlecUonisl anyway, 
kept flying old No. IM until ha got it rlgM 
— 47 times or to. no one la rw^ our* 
FtuaUy, after a total of U monlfaa at the 
haw tazdudtng leave Utnal, eume NOO 
In personnel saw bli folder tab one too 
many ttmea. Since the folder bad been 
there when the NCO tied cheefcod la. vtd 
he himself was "getting diort", It is 
laKha-staodable bow Nod’s foida* dill 
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baing thwe would aeon a mile peculiar. 
Noel that flew foia gokk oounten ao that 
he could "finish i 4 >” his ROD. 

One of those last (otr was not exactly 
so average miadm. If any of Nod’s coukl 
be ctnaictered average. Hit next to the 
last miaalon was a night "anned 
reconaanaanre" In the southaw 
panhandk <f Nwlb Vietnam. The 01^ 
of two FIs wu aialgned a designated 
route to fly looUng for trucka, barges, 
arOvtty m storage areas « targets of 
epportonity. The roide for that nlgbl 
stjtftad to the north and eaat of Mu Gia 
Faw, ran down along a road and river 
oombtaatlgn, pawed ibe OisappearlDg 
River (a place where a river bibulOY 
went into a large mountain cave which 
the North Vledumose uwd for atorage. 
The problem was, the oppofole bank of 
the liver fadng the mouth of the cave 
ww a fogh karat cUff. Gonaeqaently, 
there was practically no paealbla way to 
put a plM of ordnance Into the cave 
mouth — altbough it wao done at least 
enec. The resulting csploaton shook the 
entire mountain and the blast scortiied 
the diff fact oppofote. I’ve atwaya hoped 
the dMdoyed munHlons and fool made 
up for the hundreds of uMJcceaful at¬ 
tempts), and thw) passed llree key river 
CTOtfinf pomts wd known stagiog areas 
before the river nwrhed the wa at Quan 

Ky 


Now. the North VietiWDeae. having 
teamed a few laseons from the ex¬ 
periences of the North Koteam, the 
Chinese, as well as on their owe about air 
attacks at nigbl, had built a submer g ed 
tridg* at one of the oewing polnta, lust 
to tha west of a Uttle place callad Xuan 
Son. You could never ate the bndge 
during Iheday, sod the only way It could 
be located at night wm If there were 
trucks actually on the bridge- 
At the first sound of aircraft working 
the ares, the trucks vacated the bridge. 
Also, due to the terrain, the bridge could 
only be apfioached tram one dirwtion -> 
a straight W crow headlAghretii tha east 
into what amounted to a box canyon, 
since the rlvar made a very ahaip turn 
just past the bridge to the north. If that 
waan1 bad enough, the maaa, nas^ 
North Vieinamcae bad sited oumerous 
AA guns amind the arm OQ the top of the 
karM (Which I personaUy don't think 
was a good idea ^oca two of the three 
targets In tha ares were next to Im- 
posaltaie to bit. After two or three pawei 
at these targets under fin, the average 
(ntstraiod pitot oormaUy turned ^ 
attBition to the gun siles and hit them. 
But, while we hardly ever got a gun — 
since we ware never atrry^ the right 
(Wdnance to kfll guns — wa iruift have 
sapped quite a few gunners. 

CoBliaiwd •• m**! iwa^ 
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Aflytov, No*] hnua thM 
PtrhBpt U «u dij^lActd hMrtd bvcftiav 
ot irhit h« Mt for the qpMn. or utiai. I 
don’t know, but be tu^ wintcd Uitt 
bidtc. I KM flying hli wtog ttet nigM, 
and he had a plan I waa to fly ov«r the 
target, go ateut aevaei oavtlcaj mUea 
furtiwr on (make tbsn Ugnk wt ware 
gaiiigeoiMpUceelae), and dkep two high 
flarea, bun back aroi^ my own flarea, 
and drop one bomb oo the read, which I 
did. Noel, In the uxentUne. waa flying 
about tl^t oautkal miiae In trail, 
throtilad back. HopahiUy, ht would be 
onr dte bfidfi, olte and quiet, )«bi aa 
my flarea Ut, apparanUy going on to my 
target He would bare fust enough iigbt 
roadiiog that far to be aUa to aee If 
aoythiDg waa going on at the bndga. 
There waa. 

’*H(9 Tnu. got yov flare end we get 
Ihnw cmrks on the damn bridga OK, I 
eiant you to flare tbe aame pinoi ag^ 
baadUg weft. TUm back In on my 
(tmnnand ao t cat be ««er your Qnt at 
jUBi as you pop the aecond at Proa 
sb-alght on ap tbe riser for the dimo 
bridge and lay out another two flarea. I'll 
be right behind you going In on tbf 
bridge. Just caQ your pidda. CopyY*' 
Nod. ThM it wiO wort'" 

"Hell yeaa, tbeyOl Udnk wetc stU] 
tnucUng around ever wbere you mt 
now." 

So, belitf a good wing mao, 1 did what 
my Wad aakod. I flared the Oral point and 
heeded fa tbe bridge. I put out my flaoa 
aid puDed oB to the nortii. Just a the 
flara Ut. Noel cane in on e straigft and 
level paa, betew tbe Bares aid belaw the 
height of the hlUa — which li not a anart 
thba to do beesua the puuwre cu at 
you However, (he gunrwra were buey 
baoimcrtng e way at where they thou^ I 

wa. since they knew from expalenoe 
that oo oM waa dumb enough to fly under 
die Qira. Iban, to compound It ^ NmI 
fted rochets at tbe trucks » wtiUb was 
both stupid end imart. 

Xigiid, becaua roeksa Wave a trail a 
night and God and aarybody knows 
ea^y wbare aa*! eircrah a Q waa 
smart, because If ba got one of tba trucks, 
aayooe mow side would taurw exactly 
whare tfaa bridge was — like, under tbe 
damn truck. 

Ihe gunnan started to deprea their 
Brc ptri as Noel fired his rockata. tW 
immediate puDad straight up through 
tbe cruHltrc. going bdo the blarkjw 
above tM flaras and catching the gun* 
nera in (heir Irackiiig chaoga. SttO aid 

all. kt'a tough to come out of bright tigtit 
and into the dark aod goiag onto 
Inslnanents at tbe nrne time without 
suffering a lorn of aircrah centrol 
there were afl of thoaa pretty mcere 
Ughdng up the aky mahlag the easier 

Whet heppened nest ia idDd of difficult 
to describe. Die truck on the eeuth Old of 
tbe bride blew ig>, end an capkiatoi 
rocked one of the gun poritlme wi Bw 


eouth karat - probably hit In the 
Baeidlre when tbe gunurs demmed to 
get Noel, both of the eiptoriona were nice 
and big, particuLarly that of the inicb 
which waa undoubtedly carrying anh 
mwUtien 

'Lead, want aopUier flareY" 

'Why not? Tbe beUw to get the tirtdgr 
wdh. Besides, they know we’re beiw. I’ll 
bomb the south end of It, betwawi the 
truck and the bank. Ut me take It all, 
okT" 

"OK. Which way you coming tn and off. 
■0 t ran hUndride ssm* gra?" 

"Ut'i try and Ht Wm igi again. Come 
bi (tori the evt on the flare. Ill roll ki 
from the west, carry straight through 
after my pop «id drn, end Uun break 
north." 

"Roger. Dmt flare wiU be away bi M 
eeconds or itarabeuui. HI hit the 
southern guna Stay below LOU after 
yow piH" 

And that’s the way it wwit Die flam 
came out, tbe gwuwra went crasy. Noel 
dusterad Uiree bomba on tbe aoutb end 
the bridge, the gUDners started to track 
him, and I put a pod of rockets on a gun 
aUe overioobng the bridge, After all of 
our ordnance waa es^eidad in this 
manner, 1 drrpped one rkr flare 

Noel never claimed the bridge. 
beeauK dace we couldn't aae it under 
rater, wt couldn’t see It down aliher. 
However, as the sacond oi tbe ortgmal 
trucks was In the water up to within t 
laches of iW top, a fair aasuffipQra can be 
made that Un hndgr was dotro. ft wasn't 
abadnjgbt actually: one truck detUltely 
destroy^, one damaged (engtiw 
vouldat start, beiag wsterlogged). one 
gun stle destroyed and two damaged, 
with only about XMO estimated rouoM of 
AAA fired at us. ^elvldge gtrt rebuilt, d 
ooum. but It was out of oominuaicn for 
two months or so. 

Noel eventually packed im and left for 
a baM In norida. With him, and again 
iwbody knows how, he took his pet 
monkey. He hid bed another such pet, 
but the fktt one accidently bung Itself 
wfaen Noef was off on one of hli Mlume 
with the Thais. ’This was one arart 
monkey. He waa weD-tratned and wetl> 
mannered. He seemed smarter than 
most humsm because he refueed Krands 
00 tnartlnla Tbe monkey would rit at the 
bar for hours, quietly eating peanute and 
tipping his martini 'Die monkey was 
quits popular among the pfkbi both at 
Ubon and In Piorlda. 

Afbv flying one day. about eight 
fighter pilots tocludii^ Noel and (he 
monkey i who was an honorary fighter 
pilot), wore diUng around tbe of Deers 
rhib casoal bar getting somewtial 
smashed In the procese of relieving the 
tetdoDS of pea ce time flying, wtwn the 
baH commander walked into the bar. 

Die beae commander hokk a 
somewhat amUgucue posiUM In Uw Air 
Poree. At aa operaiienal base, tfw whig 


commander Is (be pew« Maispaotgeoe 
the night tine do not even know who the 
iwH commander U. Dili is not 
twceaaarily true at bases Staie-eide 
where the old perogattvee of rink hold. 
The base cosnmandn rvpn IMnki that he 
has a right to be known and obeytu — 
wtadi been known to ratne la* 
AUnuirable problems with young figher 
pilots, parttculariy (hoe )asl ba^ from 
combat in SCA, w Europe m Korea. The 
boM coonunder peered into the gloom 
and spoke; 

’’Whetialbebefl is going on here? Why 
is that damn monkey is my bar?" 

"Your bH, Sentu to us, dr, that 
we pay duoe too.” 

"AlriigM. bat wtus ibout Uat ikuiin 
R)0flSC€3^?*' 

Nod reached Into Ms flight tall pocket 
leid pulled out e dub card. 

"Sir, Miwa’a Ms mewderstsp oerd, and 
t dilnk If youU check at (be office, you'll 
And his dam are all paid ap ’’ 

"Goddanurdt, get that monkuy out of 
bare, and aS of you get out of my bar." 

'SU, that's an illegal order. You can't 
throw paid up members eat of tbe elub 
unlesB they art being rowdy, end do one 
here Is." 

With that, the Colonel lost bis temper, 
grabbed Nod in order to bo<S]y eyect him 
(fORi tbe bar. Noel was smart enough to 
realMe (bat one Junhr captain does am 
punch out a bird Ooionel. The monkey 
waai't qulsi so smart, even if be was an 
hoaoray flghter pilot. Die only conduct 
the m«key coddn't stand was to have 
the laying on of hands upon his mastar. 
The Cnlontl qdcly found the monkey's 
laeth burled in tus wrist, wtiervupon he 
yelped. letgo.andston^oigof triebar, 
By the time the iecurt^ Police gel there, 
the locks had all Quah^ out of the ber. 
I Nod was nice enough to run Ihe monkey 
around to the vet, m that the Ihh 
cenunander woUd tut have to get afl 
thoH nasty shots.) 

Nod enM hli USAX career on a 
Rtmilir note. When his Le0on of Mtril 
came ki, the wing oommander ot hts wtng 
orderad a parade to be bdd In Noel'a 
heoer. Tbe Ah Force iml really Mg on 
paradu, mainly becaiwe most of us ^ve 
(orgotteo tow to march. But. aome 
people still Insist upon holding the silly 
tbuigs on festive occadona. Stu), parades 
are almost, but not quite, as rare as a 
Legion of Merit for a Aoo^Coknd. The 
only catch was that Noel waa ordered to 
get Ms bar cat in ordv to appear at Me 
own parade. Noel, having already lined 
up tbr IraeK aim whse they don't un¬ 
derstand Bie dtract relationdiip between 
dDrt hair and ceaibat.etfBCttvepBM Use 
our military dou, reltued to ^ Ms liair 
cut. "Dir parade waa bdd without Mm. 
and somdKidy handed him his of 
Marie during out-proceadng. 

Not too much Is known about Noel'a 
rxploUa bi Lnal. As for rlUHiiafap. tbe 
rwar went aroind NeUla Air Force Base 
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that a deal had been worked with State to 
allow Noel to fly for four years, and come 
back to the USaF to regain his com¬ 
mission and career where he left it. In 
any case, Noel took outlaraeli citizenship 
awhile back, so it doesn’t really matter. 

It is known that Noel served with 
distinction in the 1973 war. (One other 
classmate also flew for Israel in the 1973 
war. but he was shot down over the Golan 
and killed.) During the War oi Attrition 
in 1970, Noel was a behind-the-line pilot 
for the Israelis. Some thought it was 
because of potential embarrassment to 
have a former USAF pilot and U.S. 
citizen shot down. But, other rumors 
have it that the Israelis, for some strange 
reason, despite Noel having more per¬ 
sonal combat time than an entire 
squadron of Israeli pilots put together, 
consdered Noel a “weak sister” because 
he wasn’t good enough — by Israeli 
standards — at both air-to-gnxmd 
gunnery and air-to-air combat. They did 
allow that he could fly the heU of the F4, 
so they put him to work teaching the 
basics of F4 flying. It is nice to know, 
however, that by 1973 he overcame the 
deficiencies of the USAF training system 
and once again earned himself the title of 
combat fighter pilot. 

But. all Is not a happy ending for Noel 
Arsinoff. The Israelis also move peofde 
out of combat cockpits in their early 30's 
30 Uiat the younger pilots can do their 
thing. But I’m certain this 
“Professionar' will not be sati^ied 
shuffling papers or simply instructing his 
successors. When the next go-a-round 
starts in the Mideast, you can bet Ar-' 
sinofi will find someway to get a piece of 
the action. 


PLUS FOR CIA . *. 

possibilities should be considered. 

One: Ihat Agee was a Communist 
agent all along, a successful penetration 
from the beginning. Ihe bo^ runs to 
over 600 pages and, written in aUnost- 
daily diary style, contains a wealth of 
information. Agee says he did con¬ 
siderable rcscar^ after his tenure with 
the CIA. but no amount cd research in the 
Biblioteca Nacional in Havana, the 
British Museum and other libraries is 
going to produce the detailed “inside” 
information that characterizes this book. 
Clearly Agee — contrary to basic Intel 
rules — was keeping copious notes and 
copies of documents. Why did he do so? 

Two: That Agee is playing the most 
dangerous game of all: that of a double 
agent. True he revests ClA operations. 
True he reveals the names of agents 
(Could there really have be«i an agent 
named “Alexander Zeffer”?). But isn't it 


STREET SURVIVAL... 

In our present world society, there is 
an on-going war that has no cease fires, 
no truces and no peace in sight. The war 
that is referred to is the war that gels 
fought dally in the streets of our cities. 
The troops that we have chosen to fight 
on our side of this consiant battle, are the 
police, and of course, the enemy are the 
murderers, thieves, rapists, and 
muggers who use violence as a standard 
tool of their trade. In every city of the 
world today, you stand a high risk of 
attack from one of these vermin who 
prey on those who don’t fight back. There 
are very few places where you may carry 
a firearm to protect yourself, at least 
legally, so the only ones who are armed 
for (his battle are the thugs and of course, 
the police, but not the victims. 

The techniques that will be shown in 
this and future articles are not aimed at 
preventing damage to your attacker; 
instead they are aimed at keeping you 
alive and safe on the streets td any city — 
Paris, Hong Kong. New York or Tokyo. 
The war of the street goes on. Don't 
become one of the victims. 

While few cities allow guns or knives to 
be carried for self defense. I know of no 
place in the world that bans the 
possession of a rolled-up magazine. Yet, 
this happens to be a very potent weapon 
in the hands of someone who knows bow 
to use it. You don't have to hc4d a black 
belt (but it sure helps) to use these 
techniques successfully. 

The first sl«^) is to tightly roll up a 
standard size magazine (this one would 
do nicely). 1 personally prefer to put two 
small pieces of tape around the rolled up 
magazine to prevent unrolling. The best 
striking surfaces of this weapon are the 
ends. You can use the sides, but this does 


likely that Soviet intelligence eventually 
became fully cognizant of all this in¬ 
formation? Lord Radcliffe, reporting on 
British security, slated bluntly. “The 
Government's secrets are quite often 
ephemeral." At any rate, in any double¬ 
agent case the “defector” mu^ always 
^ve away some information in ordo' to 
prove his sincerity. In regard to one of his 
trips to Cube Agee admits plaintively, 
“For reasons 1 f^ to understand there is 
a lack of confidence in my intentions 
about the book's political content." The 
C'ubans are no slouches at the in¬ 
telligence game. 

Whatever Agee's reasons for writing it, 
DIA IMaiy is an interesting, informative 
and well-paced book. Ihe bode proves 
that the QA does ^at it is supplied to 
do, and does it very well. 


Conlinued frum pigc S 


Continued from Page 65 

not have the same power or effect as the 
ends. Hold (he weapon in your right hand 
(left, if you are left handed) with about 
two inches protruding from the bottom of 
your fist. You should practice striking a 
liard surface with the top end of your 
weapon. 

The basic strikes are as follows. 1] 
Hold the weapon at your side, below hip 
level, palm toward your leg, and bring 
your arm up in a slightly flattened arc 
towards your target. The best target 
areas for this strike are the groin, solar 
piexis and ribs when you are facing your 
opponent straight on. If his body is faced 
to the side, then the ribs are the best 
target. 2) Hold the weapon in front of 
your body, palm of your hand down with 
your hand close to your left shoulder and 
move your hand in an arc towards your 
target. Strike with the short end of your 
weapon. The best areasfor this strike are 
the side of your opponents head, his 
throat, and his ribs. You should also 
practice some straight in strikes and 
using this weapon as a blocking tool. 
When used as a blocking technique, 
never try to completely stop your op¬ 
ponents blow with it, instead you should 
guide lus strike to the side with your 
weapon (see the knife blobk in the 
photos). Any questions concerning this 
article should te addressed to Art Gitlin. 
C'O this magazine. 
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DIVISION 19 • • • Conftotwii (mn ptge 


The bulk of the O-S^ special weapOM 
irere developed by Dlvialcm IS of the 
National Defense Research Conunittee, 
an organization under the amploea of tbe 
Office of ScicntiSc Rcaoarch and 
Dnelopoient. The O^R.D. was a 
hrandi of the Office of Emergency 
Managsment. which was dlreetty under 
the Prealdenl. and had the raonumaital 
task of coordioattng and directtog the 
oaden's resources tor a total war efftrt. 
EHvtsiOD 19. codewiamad tbe "Sandemsa 
□ub." passed through two formative 
stages bdons tt be^ms a separate 
NDRC Olviaion. and from that point on. 
operated almost eaclualvely aa a 
research agency for the 0^8. The O.8.S. 
also had their own R D Branch, but this 
waa priouitlf concerned wiiii 
asaimllating developmenU by other 
aervicca into 0.^. owe, issuing material 
lists, aiding with training and stmilar 
functiora. Divldon 19 also did reaaarch 
work at their laboratory In the 
C^rmicnal Country Club for other 
services, but the main thrust was In¬ 
tended bi be special weapons' dedgn for 
tlie O.S.S. Near tbe end of tbe war. 
Division 19 turned their taboratery 
faculties over to IheO^^. RAO Branch, 
]ust ut time for the 0,2,8. to be disbanded 
and become the C.IA. Many of ibe 
devices, weapons and pieces of equip¬ 
ment deigned by Olvtaiuo 19 an sdS In 
current use with (he CJ-A. (whatever 
agency picks up the mission of the 
agency which came before, also inberlts 
a k)t of the same peraonncl and equip¬ 
ment). No doubt, a goodly porthM of the 
unginal 022. equipment Which was still 
in use t^ thcC.t.A.. wiU be turned over to 
the Army Spe^ Forces, os they take 
over res^albiUty lor covert operatiois 
from the cuirently beleagurrd C.l.A 

The nauire of the weapons develqied 
spanned the whole specinun of covert 
operatlonsi there were black boxes and 
(bagubed bomba, weapons which could 
be fired long after the uBtalUng 
operative had gone (or those one could 
[ire in person whkb made no sound); 
there were tpectal sabotage weapons and 
weapons specifically designed Cor 
guemlla war. Some were {rtmartly 
Signed to harraas the enemy and 
Improve the morale of the occupied 
country. 

A good example of weapons which 
never IdUed anybody but did play a role 
were "Who, Me^" and "Heddy." "Win. 
Met" was a very stral^tforward 
weapon designed to help the morale of 
the occupied Dutdt. and cauae loss of 
(oce to the Japanese ocev^Uon troope in 
the PhlUpptnee. It was an opthstmic 
ointment tube fOled with artlfidal feeec 
(for European use against the tmiaera of 
S egfieers), tr with a skunky or 

n 


cadaverous odor for use against the 
Japoneoe. Iseue a handful of these to 
street urchlna and you have the occupied 
people laughing, and feeling better, end 
better able to resist. "Heddy'’ waa 
simply the first aitlUay simulator 
E^rybody who ever went through basic 
has enjoyed playing with these, but they 
were origin^y developed as a device 
which would enaUe an 022. agent to 
rauae panic and confnalen in a civilian 
oowd, when sudt cover was necessary to 
effect hu escape. A hand grenade would 
do the same tlnng. but w(^d, nf coiawe, 
be against (leneva conventions for use on 
dvIUans. 

Ohe similar idea, spawned ^ the using 
services and pursued with little success, 
was code name, "Fantaria.” and pur¬ 
sued under Problem 9S. Sh^ks within 
the 02,S, whose job It was to know such 
things, claimed chat Japanese troops 
would be terrified and deourallzed at the 
sight of a large, glowing, barking and (U 
p^hle) fir^reathlng fox which would 
appear over their heads In battle but 
would disappear nben fired upon. The 
problem was submitted to Arttaur D. 
UtUe, Inc., who coordinated with the 
National Fireworks Co., and with MIT. A 
number of poelble research poeslbiUdea 
were outlined, but by that time, the 
teveler heads in the 02.8 had prevailed 
and (he problem was terminated with a 
report which oommented " . -1 trust this 
will serve as a critique to us in tbe field of 
pure reason." 

Most devices devdoped by Division 19. 
however, were deadly serious. Many 
projects did not reach productim and 
issue, but formed the baais (br poatwir 
weapons which are now "new" special 
weapons, or current ordnance Issue. 
Such item as time delay pendia, con- 
cusaion dstonatocB. water purifien, 
boobytrap and deconatian devices, are 
current engineer issue. 

The Mil “MbU" grenade, equipped 
with (he M217 Impact Detonator had its 
beginning as Diviakm 19, Problem No. 28. 
The O.S.B. had field requests from 
operafivea In France for a grenade which 
would detonate when it hit. They w(*c 
bred of having grenadaa rdl off a Nad 
staff car to explode harmlessly by the 
side of the ro^, or worse yet, being 
thrown back, The tradltlona] services 
particutarty t>« airborne forces, also 
expressed interest, in this, and pre- 
producUoo runs were aent to Europe fot 
testing, '[he troops loved them, but there 
were pnibletns with pre-detonatiim, and 
there were ui]ur«d personnel and 
worried brass. In addition, testa at 
Aberdeen resulted In the death of a young 
officer who threw the grenade up In the 
air (wtkch armed It) and then caught it 
(sdiicb detonated it). As o result the 
powervthatbe decoded that the grenade 


aa designed was not safe, and It Ilnlabed 
(he war willuwl significant Issue. It was 
also developed in ^ version, which also 
did not see combat use. But the research 
done by Division 19 led to the "new" 
grenades ubich con be thrown with 
accurate eaw, and detonate upon 
siriklng their target 

The detonation of an egm^oslve or in¬ 
cendiary charge is a very basic 
requirement for any such munioon, and 
many methods were explored by Division 
IS. From thia basic researdi came a wide 
selection of appropriate InltUttflg 
devices. Theae (noting devices were 
used in turn, on a wide array of explosive 
and sabotage devicca. Ttveoda of prior 
Britlah research were pidmd up and an 
American version of the A-C (acetato- 
cetluJoao) delay and the chemical ttme 
pencil were refined and pat into large 
scale production Tbe "Firefly" gas la^ 
grenade was developed, and inued with 
telling effect on German trsnqMft 
during Che battle of the bulge. 

Virtually ail of the 022. explosive and 
sabotage devices were designed to ac¬ 
cept such delays as mentioned above. 
The famous “PI" pocket incendiary, tbe 
"Limpet" mines, dust initiators, ther¬ 
mite well, the Buihmaater rslayed- 
remote weapons firing devices — these 
and many more items of Issue couM be 
fitted with one or more of these delay 
mechanisms. 

Some Initialing dences were designed 
to be spoiitaneoua, such as the "City 
^cker" oU alick igniter, which was 
Ignited by (he action of the water into 
which it waa dropped. It waa also issued 
in a "Paul Revere" (by land or sea) 
model i^h was equipp^ with a time 
pencil ter parallel use as a lend in¬ 
cendiary. Others were designed to be set 
off by action on the part of the target, 
such as the various bobbytrap devices 
Some were fired by the action nf radio 
signal, and others hy the action of 
predeion clockwork. Some, such as the 
concussion detonator, were initialed by 
the action of other nearby charges. 

In certain instances, available 
inlUatlng devtcee were further refined 
for special application, as the time pencil 
was for UK on the "Bat" incendiary. This 
program, also caOed the "Adams Plan" 
and "X-Ray," attampied to develop an 
effective bai^wme Incendiary. Such an 
incendiary device appeared feasible and 
was dev^ped, but the program was 
dropped due to the erratic behavior of the 
bats. 

Certain demulittun devlues were 
developed opecifically for uw ogainA the 
enemy tran^wrt whldi were adapted to 
the particular mode of trattsi^. TVu 
excellent examplea of such devicca were 
the "Anerometer" which blew Nazi 
planes out of the air with a force greater 
than a direct artillery hit, yet could be 
easily concealed in the fuselage of the 
plane and detonated at a predetenmoMl 



altitude, and the “Mole," designed under 
the ‘ Casey Jones” project which would 
derail Axis trains . . . only in a crowded 
alpine tunnel. The “Moles" were first 
inkalled on old uTecking and repair 
trains, so they too would be stacked up in 
alpine tunnels when they went to the 
rescue of the other demolished rolling 
stock. 

Weapons which would not have the 
appearance of weapons or could be used 
In combination with locally availatde or 
improvised materials were also in 
denjand- Under the “Camel” project, 
many disguised or camouflaged items 
were developed, such as “matchbox” 
cameras, explosive coal, explosive 
candles and the like. Some items were 
developed from the onset as totally 
disguised articles. Cases in point were 
'Aunt Jemima” explosive flour (eat it, 
bake biscuits with it, or blow up a Midge 
with it), and explosive fiber iknit it. 
weave it, wear it or put a detonator on 
your BVD's and blow up a plane with it). 
Both these latter items are still issued by 
appropriate agencies. 

The full spectrum of clandestine-use. 
anti-personnel projectile weapons was 
also explored, ^ring-launched "pistols" 
and silent 'pentrumeter" adaptations for 
the .15 auto were developed, as well as a 
full range of silenced small arms. 
Silencers were developed for the .30 
Carbine, M3 and Thompson submachine 
guns, and .22 pistols. With the excellent 
results obtained with the .22 HDM pistol, 
work on other noiseless hand weapons 
was dro[^>ed. The silencer devel(^>ed by 
Bell I,abs for the Thompson was adapted 
to the M3 and put into full productiwi. 
Both the .22 HDM and M3 submachine 
gun. with Bell I.abs silencers are still in 
use today, along with more recent 
developments. Indeed, the ill-fated fUght 
of Capt. Gary Powers brought attention 
to the silenced HDM, as one was in the 
“spy" kit with which he was captured by 
the Russians after they downed his U-2. 

After the O.S.S. stood down and was 
replaced the C.I.A.. the Cold War put 
greater demands on the aMUty of the 
U.S. government Co implement natimal 
policy by covert means. With the con¬ 
fusing tangle of treaties which came into 
being, as the great powers tried lo 
consolidate power and align smaller 
nations on their side after WWII, it 
became more and more important to be 
able to do the expedient thing without 
drawing any fire, i.e., without “of¬ 
ficially” mounting an uperatiwi against a 
party who had a treaty with a super¬ 
power, who would be obliged to risk a 
major confrontation with the other super¬ 
power who was engaging his ally. 

Thus, the postwar period has seen 
myriad covert operations, economic and 
psychological war and only a few large 
scale conflagrations. Bnishfire wars and 


shadow-wars fought by phantom per¬ 
sonnel have been the nile, and the 
technology of clandestine hardware has 
kept apace. In a future article we shall 
di^uss the avant-guarde developments 
of the past decade, as American and 


Communist block scientists endeavor lo 
adapt the most recent scientific 
breakthrough to the field of clandestine. 
R.D. 


MIA, ART... 


ConiinuMi from page 41 


after about 200 hours of work and 20 lbs. 
of melding 1 had a damn good facsimile 
of an M14 receiver. As a result of that 
exercise! became quite familiar with the 
M14. 

1 had worked closely with the Ft. 
Benning USAMTU and had become 
familiar with the accurizing of the M14. 
The gun worked quite well and obtained 
match accuracy groups. 

When Springfield Armory started 
building the MIA receiver, I decided to 
replace my homemade one with one of 
these. When the S.A. receiver arrived, I 
was very pleased to sec that with the 
exception of the elimination of the full- 
auto selector retaining block, it was 
identical to the U.S. M14 receiver. I 
transferred the parts from my 
homemade receiver onto theirs without 
problem. 

Since all parts with the exception of the 
receiver are “genuine GI.” the finished 
rifle is for all intents and purposes a 
semi-auto only M14. Its array and func¬ 
tion arc idenUcal to a comparably 
equipped M14. 

The S.A. receiver, is of identical 
quality to that of the M14. The material is 
the sante (8620 case hardened) and it is 
even machined on some of the original 
^ringfield Armwy machinery. The 
mounting surface for the scope mount is 
identical lo the M14 and accepts the same 
scope mount. 

Our field tests show that we were able 
to achieve the same results with the MIA 
as with the M14, the accurised version 
producing minute-of-angle groups or 
less. 

The ART, the scope Army snipers use 
with the M14, eliminates the pn^lem of 
range estimation up to 900 meters, 
making all other scopes obsolete. It 
accomplishes this feat through the use of 
a “ballistic" cam whidi is part of the 
magnification ring dubbed the “power 
cam.” This simpie but unique device 
elevates or depresses the rear of the 
scope while the power is being changed, 
thus altering the zero of the rifle to the 
correct range. 

The other revolutionary part of the 
ART is a set of horizontal stadia framing 
hairs that are used to frame a portion of 
the target. 

For instance, the average man is 30" 


from navel to the top of his head. Once a 
target is delected and identified, the 
^looter adjusts the powerom until the 
desired portion of target is fitted between 
the two framing hairs of the scope's 
relick. Once this operation is completed, 
all the shooter has to do is place the 
regular cross hairs “dead center” and 
squeeze off a round. Thus, first round 
kilts at 900 meters. 


Currently, Springfield Armory is 
developing two new variations of the 
MIA. The first is a .243 version for SWAT 
units that want a "super varmint" rifle; 
the second will take a .358 cartridge. 

Bob Reese, the congenial owner of 
Springfield, strongly suggests that only 
G.I. anuno is used in the MIA as the 
military cases are significantly heavier 
than their .308 civilian manufactured 
counter-parts. 
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COniJnuad ffum pife II 
heUcoplan. Where Ifae AmerlcftM had a 
ratio d one killed to tarenty minded, the 
South Vietnamese had a ratio of one 
k^d to tour womded, becauae of tmr 
evacuadon capabUitiea and poor medical 
facilities. 

Sftf*: Joe and George, do you feel that 
perhaps a portion of the responsibility 
could be placed on the ahouldera of In* 
dvidualt such as ourselves, who didn't 
write as many letters, didn't organise 
when we should have, to counteract the 
effect of Bntl*irar movements In this 
country? 

Joe: Yes, unfortunately. our 

organization was not formed in fuffldent 
time. Q we could have seen into the 
fuhtfe. and known what was going to 
happen in South Vietnam, we would've 
mohUlud our forces, anf begun our 
movement, months in advance. At the 
Uxne, myself and many other American 
combat veterans believed that South 
Vietnam would have a man-tcMnan battle 
In Saigon. But unfortunately, this was not 
the sltuahon. I do not blz^ my ooun- 
lerparts tor the surrender. Ihe fault of 
the surrender actually Uea on General 
Mitdi’s iduukiers for belicviAg the 
Communist propaganda. Total un- 
cwditlonBl surrender of his troops was 
gr«» negligence on his part. Be was a 
weak man who never should have been 
^ven power As we heard from the news 
media, one cd the former colonels of the 
South Vielnunese Rangers' EXvlaion, 
upon the entrance of the Viet Cong and 


the NVA forces into Saigon, took hia AS 
from his twister, and look his own Ufa. In 
many eyes, this la considered to be 
moraHy wrong, tut would you rather die 
a slow death at the hands of the North 
Vietnamese for defending what you 
bellavod in. or would you rather take 
your own life? This is something that 
each iodlvidual tnmu weigh in hla own 
ocnscience. 1 myself, would rather go 
down with my cotmteipaiis, than ta obey 
the orders of a General Mlnh. 

MF: How do you feel about the fact that 
aU Ibe senators and cuRgressmen. as well 
as some of the more prominent in* 
(Uvtduala In the spcalted “peoc« 
movement" that opposed the war on 
‘'fiunanitarlan grounds." have lent Hole 
suppcfft to providing a haven for the 
Viemameae refugees? 

George: Of course, we feel that this is 
blatant hypoertay. We believe we shiHild 
open our doora to any emigrant who. 
because of pollttcal Or religious 
repres^on, deslm sanctuary In the U.S. 
SOP: How about Senator M(<^eni, who 
said they ought to ship SOvof the refugees 
tMck to Vleiiam? 

Jooi If George McGovern wants to go to 
South Vietnam to aee what the new 
government would like to do «dth these 
indivldials, (hen I say, let him be the 
ambauador to South Vietnam, and take 
the refugees back. 

80F: Do you think, Joe, though, that the 
ccinmunisis would actually lei him 
witness the masaeaecutions? 

Joe: No. not at aQ, but I believe that if 


McGovern, himself, were to go Into South 
Vietnam (ibis Is a little bit morbid). I'd 
rather see no person executed by the Viet 
Cong than hi^ He stands there and so 
airongly defends them; fine, (hen let him 
go to the other side; he is speaking for 
were here in the United States anyway. 
SOP: George, any comment on 
MiXSovem. 

George: 1 think 1 can only back up what 
Joe has said. I think McGovern Just 
arbitrarily decided tttat 9l>«of the people 
that fled Communiam would be better oO 
in their own homeland. Most of those 
people left for a very good reason. For 
the most part, they were «lher Catholics 
or people who had fled the Communists in 
the north and did not want to live under a 
Communist tyranny. 

Bob: How would you evaluate the 
significance of our reactlm to the 
^^agues taddent? 

George: I think it was a racist reaction 
we were showing the test of the world — 
une of our worst sides. The U.S. was 
wilting to go halls to the wall to save 38 
Americans, but we were not willing to lift 
a flngtr to save 17 miUUm South Viet* 
namese. 7 million C^bodians end 3 
mtuinn laotisiu. I think that this was a 
signal we were oending to that part of the 
world, which wc did not reaDy intend to 
send, but unfortunatdy that they are 
reeding vfty dearly, as the Indoneatan 
foreign minister indicatsd ]iiat the other 
day. 


Congratulations to our cover girl 
Tatty” for becoming Miss Michigan 
in the Miss USA contest! 
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The Curse of the San Andres 


BY HENRY JAMES 


By popular request we'll be running this long out of print, hard to find 
hook about a treasuredhat has been in the headlines for the last two years. 
As reported in the Callup, New Mexico fndependenf, August 8, 1974, 
"There's probably gold in the hills of While Sands missile range . . . Cur¬ 
rently publicized guesses on the value of the treasure, if it exists, run 
as high as S22S billion. 'They've got the decimal point out of place,' 
says Henry lames [the author}. But ne did not say how many places the 
decimal may be off. lames, a mining engineer, did a geological investi¬ 
gation of the Victoria Peak 
area in 1949 and returned irj 

1950. 'I wont 85 feet down into } WF^TFRN PI IRI frATIONQ 

the fault, as far as I could go,' he VVtSItKN PUBLICAI lUNb 

said. 'Where there's smoke, I P.O. Box 3338-Sf Austin, Texas 70764 

there's usually at least some heat. I . ,_, , , 
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Other articles will enver a wide 
area nf treasure activities both in 
the Continental U.S. and abroad. 
Don't miss it! 
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Black Powder 
Gnn Digest 


Edited by Toby Bridges 

if hijck powder is yuur dish 
come and get it We'll tell you 
about in amazing shop where 
you cm buy replacement pjrlv 
for almost any black powder 
rifle ever made in this country 
You'll learn how to load and 
shoot a cap-and-ball revolver, 
and how to cast your own shot. 
Visit companies that make spil- 
tin' image replicas of great old 
black powder guns. And if you 
think Kthan Allen had a fine 
handwith furniture, get a look at 
his superb muzzlelnading rifle 
PLUS 

• R»r» viriMiet: lb* undarhammar 
tifla. lha whaalock. tha 14 th can 
tury hand cannon, tha Carman 
wtaphaunca. ttM Italian miqualat. 

• Ooaana of hwtorical photographs. 

• Catalog of ail U.S. and import 
muailaloadars and aceataoria*. 
lataat pneas. 


By Ralph Walker 
Join Che thousands who have 
discovered a hobby in one of 
Ihc few remaining bastions of 
true hand craftmanship. Your 
kitehen table or workbench, a 
few basic tools, and you're in 
business. Ralph Walker starts 
you out refinishing stocks, 
then lakes you onward and 
upward into creative cuslomir- 
ing that u'tll challenge any arti¬ 
san. Here's the way to a re¬ 
warding pastime, made mil- 
nitcly easier with hundreds of 
closeup photographs and de- 
tail drawings. i;ck Lewis edited 
these .120 pages, which mcliule 
a coniprchensi"e, up-to-date 
Directory of Suppliers. 


Buy either book above,get any book below free 

freebies! 


tMI' liiwdimn on guns, 
shill and sh<iiiiin|. lllusira' 
mins, sreiiriiralmns, prK-s's 
and eharas'lefisiirs nn all 
U.S. and impsiried firearms 
and Ai'cessnries. 4411 K'S” s 
1 l"poKrs. 


OFFER EXPIRESI/V60DAYS' 

Order lllaeli i'ciwder l-un Digesl »l 
fliihh> (lunsmiihing al regular retail 

( Hue. Yiiu ms> then selcci any one 
loiik shown al Ivfi I'Khl'. If vou pre- 
lit In buy loeallv, send genuine priiol 
ol puiihase aloiic with eoupnn hehiw. 
Nf)tl ' IMease add SI.00 per order for 
poslaye. puikinyand haiidlinii 
SOLOIE* of FORTUNE 
Oppi. 13 Bex 563 
Arvoda, Colo. 80001 

O Enel 01*0 II my check or monay order 
tor $ (includirig $1.00 postage, 

pecking end hendling chetge) lor my 
cooy of Oeieck Powder Gun Digest. 
No 974G. or □ Hobby Q 
No S126 

Alec f*nd rria FREE 

□ No. t056 □ No. 5210 

□ No. R056 □ No. 5016 

□ No. 5710 □ No. S61G 

O No. 9316 □ No. 5516 

n Enclosed *s genuine prool ol pur 
c<>««e for Slack Pewder Gun Df^ott 
or Hobl3v Guntm»)hing bought lo< el 
iV. phdt S1 00 for postage, parking 
•ml banOhog Plea&a send frev book 
r hac k«d atyove 


GUNS 


CARTRIDGES 
OF THE WORLD 
3 rd Edition 

By Frutk C. Barnes 
file deririilive I'lHik wiTh 
never befure published ciiv 
ei.ige rif cariridites fnitn ihe 
IHYo's ihrnuith mrijein 
I'.S. mdilar) small arms 
416 nV|"\ 11 "pages. 

.95 Nil 5016 


ILLUSTRATED 197 S 
7 lb Edition 

Edited by Harold A Mum 
and Editors o! Gan Digest 
All new uilielct. updated 
ealalriK and referenee see 
nuns tin new guns, new 
luads. new shells. 2 K 6 6 ’:"'S 
11 " pages. 

.95 .Nil. 6056 

SHOTGUN DIGEST 

By Robert Stack 
Covers the hisiury. develop¬ 
ment and uses of shotguns. 
Cuinpeliiive uiilliMiks for 
II.S. parlH'ipalion in Inter- 
natiunsl meets. In depth 
iirlieles on chokes, sights, 
shells and liwds. 2 HK 6 V|" s 
I I ' pages. 

i.95.No.5716 


ABC'S OF RELOADING 
By Dean A. Grtnnell 

t ‘overs evervihing you nerd 
III know III gel into reload¬ 
ing . . w'luil In do, w'hnt In 
buy. where to buy it. Cum 
picte luvcrage. yet easy tn 
use. this is the houk fur 
every pru nr nuvice. J 20 
M'.v" s 11 " pages. 

.95 .No. 56 16 


GUN COLLECTOR’S 


BOOK OF EXPLODED 
FIREARMS DRAWINGS 
Edited by Harold Mum 
De sure of gelling all svork- 
ing purls hack inlii your an- 
lluues. sporting guns, mill 
tary arms: includes parts 
lists and drawings. 2 HH fl'/r" 
nil” pages. 


DIGEST 

EditedbyJ J.Schroeder.Jr 
The hlsliirv. romance and 
finer points of a rewarding 
hobby Resiortng collec- 
lor'sguiis; Rating Gun Con¬ 
dition. Collecting and the 
Ijiw. >20 HYi" n 11 " pages. 
,95 .N 0 .SSI 6 
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Warranty Service, Parts, Accessories, Modifications, Ammunition 
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P.O. Box 846 - Dept S - Roswell, New Mexico 80201 


SOtOlU Of FOBIUNE 

















Leatherwood Adjustable 
Ranging Telescopic Sight 



For Detailed Inlormation On The World’s 
Most Sophisticated Daylight Sighting System 
NAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


r' PIbm ruth complete inlormelion to me ^ 

^ on the LEATHERWOOD ADJUSTABLE RANGING TELESCOPE • » 
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, Ueil To: t.Mtnerwood Btot., Rt. 1, Box 111, Deoi. SOF-2 

Siephcnville. Texet /6401 ^ 








